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Tars was an application to discharge the defendant 
from custody, under aca. sa., and was submitted to the | 
Court, upon a statement of the facts, as follows:— 

William Wagner, residing in Philadelphia, drew a | 
bill of exchange upon Woodhull and Davis, resi ting in | 
New York. It was accepted, and paid at maturity by | 
the acceptors. The late firm of Snowden and Wagner | 
had consigned to Woodhull and Davis a cargo of tur- 
pentine, which was not disposed of at the time of ac- 
cepting the bill, at which time the firm was dissolved, 
and the defendant was carrying on business alone. Af.- | 
ter winding up the sales and crediting the nett proceeds, | 
a balance remained, excluding Wagner’s bill against the 
New York house. Suit was brought agaipst William | 
Wagner for not indemnifying Woodhull and Davis for | 
the acceptance on his account, and the sum claimed, 
and for which judgment was recovered, was the amount 
of the bill of exchange, less the balance of Snowden and 
Wagner’s account. The defendant, being in custody | 
on a ca. sa., applied for his release on the ground of his 
discharge by the insolvent law of Pennsylvania. This 
was opposed on the allegation, that the debt was con. | 
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tracted in New York, and therefore not affected by the | 
discharge here. 

The Opinion of the Court was delivered by Batp- 
WIN, J. 

The statement of the case, agreed on by the parties, 
presents only one question for the consideration of the 
Court, which is—Whether the defendant’s discharge | 
under the insolvent law of Pennsylvania entitles him to 
be discharged from the arrest made under a ca. sa. issued 
from this Court in execution of a judgment obtained | 
against him eleven months before his discharge? 

The power of the states of this Union to pass bank- 
rupt, or insolvent laws, and the effect of the exemption 
of the person of the debtor, or property acquired after 
the discharge, have been the subject of much discussion 
and difference of opinion, In the Supreme Court they | 
have been so fully examined by counsel, and the judges, 
as to make it necessary only to stafe the result of such 
cases as bear upon the present application. 

In Sturgess v. Crowninshield, 4 Wheat. 122, $1, it 
was decided—First, That a state had a right to passa 
bankrupt law, provided there was no act of Congress in 
force, establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy, con- 
flicting with such state law; and provided it did not ! 
impair the obligation of a contract, within the tenth sec- 
tion of the first article of the constitution. Second, That 
such state law, liberating the person of the debtor, and 
discharging him from liability on contracts made pre- 
viously to the law, was unconstitutional and void, so far | 


as it discharged the contract or attempted to do so, | 
But third, That it was valid, so far as it discharged the 
person of the debtor from confinement; as imprison. | 
ment was merely a remedy to enforce the obligation of 
the contract, but no part of the contract itself, a release 
from it did not impair the obligation, p. 200-1. Though 
the Court, in the latter part of their opinion, p. 207, 
Vor. VIII. 11 
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confine it to the second point, yet the first and third 
having been considered, and their Judgment exercised 
on them, it has always been understood (and so we feel 


\ it our duty to view it) that the law is settled on these 
| points, according to the reasoning of the Court, if not 


their direct decision. ‘The same principle, on the third 
point, was affirmed in Mason v. Haile, 12 Wheat. 370.* 
This case was decided independently of any considera- 
tions arising from the locality of the contract of the par- 
ties, 

In M’Millan v. Neil, 4 Wheat. 209, the Court are said 
to have declared that the circumstance of the state law, 
under which the debt was atempted to be discharged, 
having been passed before the debt was contracted, 
made no difference in the application of the principle. 
And in the Farmers’ Bank v. Smith, 6 Wheat. 131, that 
the fact of both parties being citizens of Pennsylvania 
when the contract was made, and the defendant was 
discharged, made no difference between that and the 


| former cases. 


From the opinions of the judges, in Saunders v. Og- 
den, 12 Wheat. 213, &c. it seems that the point decided 
in M’Millan v. M’Neill was not correctly stated by the 
report, and that it was not intended to settle the ques- 
tion of the law upon contracts made subsequent to its 
This question remained open till the case of 
Sanders v. Ogden, in which, four of the judges gave 
their opinions, that the contract could be discharged by 


a state law passed before the contract was made; put- 


ting the case on the distinction between bankrupt or 
insolvent laws which were retrospective, and those 
But these 
opinions led to no final judgment on this point, which 
in strictness may therefore be considered as not having 
been adjudicated, though it was the deliberate opinion 
of a majority of the court; but this point does not arise 
here, and it is therefore not necessary to the decision of 
this motion to notice it further. 

Another point of more immediate application arose in 
The suit was brought on a bill drawn by 


resident there, and accepted by him in favour of Saun- 
ders, a citizen of Kentucky. One of the judges who 
composed the majority on the first question being of 
Opinion, that a discharge under the law of New York 
was void as to a citizen of Kentucky, four judges con- 
curred in giving judgment for the plaintiff, on the 
ground of the invalidity of the law, page 369. Judge 
Jounson was the only judge, who gave an opinion on 
the second point—the three who concurred with him 
on the first, dissented on this—the three-who dissented 
on the first, assented to the judgment which was enter- 


ed for the defendant in error; but without assigning any 


reasons beyond those given in their dissenting opinion 
on the first question, p. 332. 

If the case of Ogden v. Saunders had turned upon the 
mere point of the citizenship of the plaintiff, it would 


| be difficult-to say what was the direct judgment of the 
Court. Three judges thought the law of New York was 








* The Court declared that a state law abolishing im- 


'prisonment for debt, would be as valid as a measure 
‘regulated by the state legislature, acting on the remedy 
and that in part only, and repeat thé doctrine asserted 


in the former, 378. 
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valid, having been passed before the debt was contract- to be an adjudication in that case “that as between citi- 


ed, and that it operated on the case, the comtract hav- | 
ing been made, and to be executedthere, ‘Three gave | 
no opinion on the point of locelity, It was not neces- 

sary to do so, as they thought the plaintiff entitled to 

judgment on the first. Thus considered, this case, 

standing by itself, directly adjudicates no definite ques- 

tion involved in the one now under hearing; as we are 

not informed whether the three judges, who concurred 

with Judge Jounsen in rendering judgment against the 

party claiming under the law, did it for the reasons as- 

signed by them in their dissenting opinion on the first 

point, or those assigned by him on the second. No 

question arises here as to the right of the plaintiff to all 

remedies against the defendant’s property. 
under which be has been discharged is not unconstitu- 

tional, as it attempts to discharge only the person. The 

only doubts are: first, as to the effect of a discharge on 

a debt contracted in New York; second, with a citizen 

of that state; and third, on process issued from this 

court. 

All the judges in Ogden pv. Saunders, stated that the 
point decided iit M’Millan v. M’Neill was that a discharge 
of the defendant, under a law of Louisiana, could not 
discharge or operate on a contract made and to be exe- | 
cuted in South Carolina, where both parties then resi- 
ded. Thus affirming individually, if not by their col- 
lective judgment, the principle then settled. In several 
cases preceding that of M’Millan v. M’Neill, as wellas in 
that, the Supreme Court have declared that a discharge 
by the bankrupt laws of a foreign country was no bar to 
an action brought on a contract made inthis. 4 Wheat. 
213; 5 Cr. 298, 302, Robert’s adm’r v. Bank of George- 
town, January term, 1831. 12 Wheat. 358, et seq. 

In Buckner v. Finley, 2 Peters, 586, the Court de- 
clared, that ‘* For all national purposes, embraced by 
the Federal Constitution, the States, and the citizens 
thereof, are all united under the same sovereign au- 
thority, and governed by the same laws. In all other 
respects, the states are necessarily foreign to, and inde- 
pendent of each other. Their Constitutions and forms 
of government being, although republican, altogether 
different, as are their laws and institutions,” 590. This 
principle seems directly applicable to the laws of the 
States, discharging the persons and future acquisitions 
of debtors. 


vernment, where they do not impair the obligation of 
contracts. Discharges under them are, in other states, 


extra-territorial effect on contracts made beyond their 
jurisdiction, or with persons not subject to their laws 
at the time when it was to be carried into effect. In 


to the effect of dischai ges under toreign bankrupt laws. 
It is also important as connected with the case of Shaw 
v. Robbins, in a note to 12 Wheat. S69, in which the 
Court decided that a bill of exchange, drawn by a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts on a citizen of New York, and 
accepted by him, being a resident there, could be reco- 
vered in a State Court in Ohio, though the defendant | 
had been discharged under the insolvent law of New | 
York. The facts of the case were those of Ogden ». | 
Saunders, the decision of which was held applicable, | 
and governed the one before them. Thus connected 
with the preceding case of M’ Millan v. M’Neill, and the 
subsequent one of Shaw v. Robbins, the case of Ogden | 
v. Saunders must be considered, at least in the Circuit | 
Court,as settling both principles—thata discharge by the | 
law of a state, operates only on contracts made between | 
its own citizens, and to be executed within the state. 
The opinion of Judge Jonnson: may then be taken by | 
us as that of the majority of the Court, on the effect of | 
the decision of that case, in p. 368-9. He declares it | 


INSOLVENT LAWS—JUDGE BALDWIN’S OPINION. 


The law + 


| Smith. 


Such laws are wholly unconnected with | effect within it, or over the citizens of other states. 


the Federal relations of the States to the General Go- | 


Bank of Georgetown. 
to be considered as made under forcign laws, within | 


the uniform decisions of the Supreme Court, having no | of the United States—the rule is the same, as to render- 


Ogden v. Saunders. 
. . . . . | 
this light, and taken in connexion with these cases, the | 


case of Ogden v. Saunders is important, as showing the | 
concurrence of all the judges in the general principle as | 
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zcns of the same stute, a discharge of a bankrupt by the 
laws of that state is valid as it affects posterior contracts; 
that as against creditors, citizens of other states, it is in- 
valid as to all contracts.” 

The learned judge maintainsthese propositions: First, 
‘*That the power given to the United States to pass 
insolvent laws is not exclusive.” Second, “ That the 
fair and urdinary exercise of that power by the states, 
does not necessarily involve a violation of the obligation 
of contracts, a multo fortiori of posterior contracts.” 
Third, ** But when states psss beyond their own limits, 
and the rights of their own citizens, and act on the rights 
of citizens of other states, the exercise of such a power is 
compatible with the rights of other states, and the con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

In the next case which came before the Supreme 
Court, on the effect of discharges by state bankrupt 
laws, (Clay v. Smith, S Peters, 411,) the plaintiff was a 
citizen of Kentucky, the defendant of Louisiana, who 
was discharged, ‘‘as well his person as his future effects, 
from all claims of his creditors,”’ by a law of that state, 
passed in 1811. The debt sued for was incurred in 
1808. The plaintiff made himse!f a party to the pro- 
ceedings under the law, and was thereby held to have 
abandoned his extra-territorial immunity from the ope- 
ration of the bankrupt law of Louisiana, which released 
the defendant from all demands on his person or sub- 
sequently acquired property. 

The result then of what we must consider in this 
court as the decision in the foregoing case is, that a state 
law, discharging the person of a debtor from arrest for 
debts contracted in the state between its own citizens, 
it effecting only the remedy to enforce not the obliga- 
tion of the contract, is valid and not within the pro- 
hidition of the constution, whether the debt was con- 
tracted before or after the law. Sturges v. Crownin- 
shield, Ogden v. Saunders, Mason v. Haile, So is a 
law discharging both the person and future acquit- 
sitions of the debtor from contracts posterior to the 
law, or from anterior ones, if the creditor makes him- 
self a party to the proceedings which lead to the dis- 
charge in the state court. Ogden v. Saunders, Clay vw. 
But such laws have no operation out of the 
state, over contracts not made and to be carried into 


Harrison v. Story, M’Millan v. M’Neill, Ogden v, Saun- 
ders, Shaw v. Robbins, Robertson’s administrators v. 
That it makes no difference, 
whether the suit is brought in a state court or the courts 


ing a judgment, or issuing a process. Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Pennsylvania v. Smith, Shaw v. Robbins, 
A state law not repugnant to the 
constitution, laws, or treaties, of the United States, is, 
by the thirty-fourth section of the judiciary act, a rule 
for the decision of all cases to which it applies in the 


| Federal Courts, and we must decide on this, precisely 


as the staté courts ought todo. 2d Peters, 656, 413-14, 
With these settled principles to controul our decision, 
it only remains to apply them to the contract, on which 
the plaintiffs have obtained their judgment, and issued 
their execution. 
The defendant, residing in Philadelphia, consigned 


to the plaintiff’s, residing in New York, a quantity of 


turpentine, to be so!d on his account. In anticipation 


| of the sale, he drew a bill on the plaintiff’s, which was 


accepted and paid. ‘The sales did not reimburse them, 


they brought their suit to recover the balance, and ob- 


tained the judgment on which the ca. sa, issued. By 
the nature of this contract, the defendant undertook in 
law to pay this balance to the plaintiffs, and was bound 
to reimburse them at the place where the money was 


/advanced. The plaintiffs had a right to draw for the 


difference between the amount of the bill so accepted 
and paid, and the proceeds of the sales; we can perceive 
no difference between this right in the plaintiffs to draw 
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for this balance, and the obligation of the defendant to 


pay, which arise from the nature of the contract; and a | 


letter expressly authorising the drafts for reimburse- 
ment, 


Lanusse v. Barker, 3 Wheat. 101, where Lanusse having 


advanced money in New Orleans, on the faith of letters | 


written by Barker in New York, it was held that the 
money was to be replaced at New Orleans, and Barker 


was a‘ljudged to pay the balance at the Orleans interest 
of ten per cent. 


The undertaking then being to replace the money in | 
New York, that was the place where the debt was pay- | 


able, and the plaintiffs being citizens of that state, the 
discharge of the defendant,by the insolvent laws of Penn- 
sylvania, can have no operation on the contract or the 
remedies to enforce performance. As the decisions of 
the Supreme Court are authoritative, we have not 
thought it necessary to go into a detailed examinatlon 


of those in the Circuit Court.” They will be found in | 
accordance with the principles settled by the Supreme | are persuaded do proceed from an inferior or worse 


| cause.”? 
404, 484; 1 Wash. 340,41; 3 Wash. 424, 443, 476; 1 |! 


Court, on all the points arising in the case—1 Peters, 


Gall. 169, 375, 441; 3 Mason, 88. 
Defendant remanded to custody. 





Fiom the Presbyterian. 
HISTORY OF / 
THE PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPTIA. 
From its origin, A. D. 1706, to A. D. 1831. 
No, V. 

These divisions were not confined to congregations, 
but extended to Presbyteries, and eventually to the Sy- 
nod. ‘Those who considered themselves aggrieved by 
the new measures, and who perhaps were alarmed at 
the accession of strength and reputation which the 
**new lights” were receiving from the warm co-opera- 
tion of Whitefield, (on his second visit to America in 
1739,) entered a formal protest before the Sysod, ac- 
compan‘ed by a declaration of their intention to with- 
draw from their connexion, unless they should afford 
them effectual redress. 

The avowed object of this “Protestation” was to ex- 
clude the new lights trom the Synod, and the reasons up- 
on which it was grounded, were in substance as follows: 

1. Their heterodox and anarchial principles, in deny- 
ing that Presbyteries have authority to oblige the dis- 
senting members, and in maintaining that Synods should 
go no farther in judging of Appeals and References, 
than to give their best advice. 

2. Their protesting against the Synod’s act in relation 
to the examination of candidates, together with their 
proceeding to licence and ordain in opposition to the act. * 


‘ 


| 


3. Their entering congregations without permission; | 


sowing the seeds of dissention and alienting the minds 
of the people from their pastors. 





*This act, passed in 1738, directed “that young men 
be first examined, respecting their literature, by a 


commission of Synod, and obtain a testimony of their | 


approbation, before they can be taken on trial by any 
Presbytery.” In opposition to this direction, the Pres- 
bytery of New Brunswick licensed Mr. John Rowland, 


and notwithstanding the resolution of Synod that he | 


should not be recognized asa regular candidate, Mr. 
William Tennent of Neshamoney invited him to preach 
in his pulpit. Some of the congregation complained 


of this proceeding, and the Presbytery of Philadelphia | 


were convened to enquire into it. Mr. Tennent ‘ac- 
knowledged that he.did invite Mr. Rowland as before 
mentioned and withal justified the action; and after dis- 
claiming the authority of Presbytery to take cognizance 
of the matter, he contemptuously withdrew. After 


which the Presbytery had discourse with the people, | 


who had joined with Mr. Tennent in the foremention- 
ed action, admonishing them of the irregularity of the 
said conduct and exhorting them not to encourage or 


consent to any like conduct for the future. They came 
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4. Their ras) judging and condemning all who do 
not fall in with their measures, both ministers and peo- 
) ple, as carnal, graceless, and enemies of the work of 

God; as may be seen in Gilbert Tennent’s sermon 
against unconverted ministers. 

5. In persuading people that a call to the ministry 
does not consist in being set apart by ordination, but in 
| some invisible workings of the Spirit. 

6. **Their preaching the terrors of the law in sucha 
manner and dialect as has no precedent inthe Word of 
God, but rather appears to be borrowed from a worse 
dialect; and so industrious!y working on the passions 
and affections of weak minds, as to cause them to cry 
out in a hideous manner and fall down in convulsive- 
like fits, to the marring of the profiting both of them- 
selvesand others, whoare sotaken up in seeing and 
| hearing these odd symptoms, that they cannot attend to, 

or hear what the preacher says; and then after all, 
boasting of these things as the work of God, which we 


7. Because they affirm that true converts are always 


| persuaded of their conversion,—can give a narrative of 
| their conversion as to time, place and circumstance, 
can judge of the conversion of others, otherwise than 
_ by their profession and life, ard that people are under 


| no particular tie to their Pastors, but may leave them 
for others, from whom they may receive more benefit. 
| This famous Protestation was signed by the following 
ministers; Robert Cross, John Thompson, Francis Alli- 
son, Robert Cathcart, Richard Sankey, Johuw Elder, 
John Craig, Samuel Cavan, Samuel Thompson, Adam 
Boyd, James Martin, Robert Jamieson; together with a 
number of laymen, This protest was adopted by the 
Synod as their own act, and the **Brunswick party’’ 
were required to make suitable acknowledgments to 
the Synod, or to withdraw from their connexion. They 
accepted the latter alternative, complaining that they 
had been virtually excluded by the adoption of the 
protest. ‘The members of the New York Presbytery not 
coinciding in this act of exclusion, proposed conciliato- 
ry measures; but as the parties disagreed in the premi- 
ses, they requested permission to erect themselves 
into a separate Synod, to be styled the Synod of New 
York. This permission was granted in 1745, with an 
apparent interchange of amicable feeings.* 


A Valuable Improvement.—A steam ferry boat has re 


| cently commenced running from the end of Penn street, 


on the Monongahela river, to Steel’s landing, on the 
Ohio, about three hundred yards below the glass-works., 
| The boat and engine, we believe, are entirely new, and 
well calculated for the purposes for which they are de- 
signed—the engine seems to work admirably. There 
is sufficient room in the boat for four wagons, and as 
many foot passengers as can ever be expected to cross 
the river at one time. 
On Friday last (July 1st), we took passage down to 
‘the lower landing and back—the whole time occupied 
in making the trip, including the delay at the lower 
landing, did not exceed twenty or twenty-two minutes; 
about nine minutes going down, six returning, and six 
or eight minutes below. In a pleasant morning or eve- 
ning, the jaunt is quite refreshing, and the enterprize 
| of our fellow-citizen, Joseph Irwin, deserves encourage- 
| ment.—Pitishurg Gazette. 





ithen to consider, what to de with regard to Mr. Ten; 
‘nent in this affair, and concluded that they could do no 
) less than candemn said conduct of Mr. Tennent in invi- 
‘ting Mr. Rowland to preach as aforesaid,as irregular and 
| disorderly, and especially when aggravated by justify- 
| ing of said action and indecently withdrawing from the 
| Presbytery.” 
* These Synods were again amalgamated in 1753, 
with the resolution that all past differences should from 
' that time, cease to disturb their ecclesiastical harmony. 
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4 EARLY HISTORY. 
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INDIAN HIST ORY. 
[FROM THE PEMBERTON MANUSCRIPTS. | 

Minutes of Conference between the Government of Pen- 

silvania and Teedyuscung, King of the Delaware In- 

dians, €?c. 

(Taken by Charles Thomson, Secretary for Teedyuscung.) 

On Saturday, March 11th, 1758, Teedyuscung with 
eight Indians came to town—the next day he rested; 
and on Monday, March 13th, he sent to let the Governor 
know, that a Messenger was arrived from the Ohio, with 
News of Importance; he, therefore, aesired to know 
when the Governor would be ready to hear him. 
Twelve o’clock was appointed; whereupon, Teedy- 
uscung sent for Charles Thomson,who had before acted 
as Secretary for him, and desired he would go with him 
to the Governor, to take down the Minutes of what 
would be said. As C. Thomson did not care to intrude 
himself upon the Governor, without previous notice, es- 
pecially as the Conference was to be at the Governor’s 
house, Teedyuscung at eleven o’clock dispatched bis 


two Interpretors to Mr. Peters, the Governor’s Secre- | 


tary, to inform him that as the matters he had to deliver | 


were of great importance, he intended to bring his Se- 
cretary with him to take down the Minutes of the Con- 
ference. The Messengers, atter two hours, returned 
with this answer from the Governor: That he was ready 


to receive Teedyuscung in the same manner our fore- | 
This not being satisfactory to | 
the Chief, he immediately sent back one of the Messen- | 


fathers always had done. 


gers to acquaint the Governor, that he and his people | 
were now gone to dinner, but if the Governor was ready 
to receive him with his Secretary, he would leave that 
and come directly; but that he was determined not to 
go without his Secretary, nor enter upon business with- 
out his taking Minutes. ‘To this, answer was returned, 


that as the day was far spent, it would be best to defer | 


the meeting till to-morrow, and that in the mean time 

the Governor would consider what the King had said. 
On Tuesday, March 14th,1758. 

him about twelve. 


without his Secretary, sent to the Governor to know 


what he had determined upon, relating to his bringing | 


with him his Secretary; and to let him know that he 
would not go till he had an answer on that head. 

Soon after the Messenger returned, and informed that | 
the Governor had desired him to let Teedyuscung know, 


that it had always been customary for the Indians, when, 


they came to town, to wait on the Governor, and inform 
him of the substance of what they had to say; that he 
only wanted to see Teedyuscting, and to shake hands 
with him, and that afterwards a time could be fixed for 
a public hearing. 

Hereupon Teedyuscung went, and after some hours 
conversation it was agreed, 


| said: 


The Governor, about | 
ten o’clock, sent to desire Teedyuscung might come to | 
Hereupon Teedyuscung, who per- | 
sisted in his resolution of not entering upon business | 
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The Governor answered they were; and told him he 
was now ready to hear whatever Teedyuscung had to say, 
Then Teedyuscung taki ing outa large Calumet Pipe, fill- 
ed it with tobacco, and rising said: 

Brother the Governor, and all you wise men who are 
present, hearken to what I am going to say. At the 
Treaty at Easton, you desired me to hear you, and to 
publish what pomsed there to all Nations. 1 did hear 
you, and all the Nations far and near have heard. 1 told 
you | would give a halloo. 1 have hallooed—and all 
Nations in this part of the World have heard me; and as 
they were pleased with what I said,they have sent me this 
Pipe, and desired both you and me, as we were about a 
good Work, to smoke out of it. It was, said they, such 
a Pipe as this our ancestors used to smoke out of on 
such occasions; and we assure you, should any Cloud 
arise, if you will only smoke two or three W hiffs, the 

Cloud will immediately vanish.* 

Teedyuscung then lizhted the Calumet Pipe,that was 
sent to him from the Indian Nations—first smoked out 
of it himself, then gave it to the Governor, who, with 


| the Council and Members of Assembly and all the In- 


dians present, smoked out of it. 

Then taking out a Belt, Teedyuscung proceeded and 
Brother, I desire you would hear me, and 1 hope 
| all who are present will attend to what I am going to 
| say to the Governor. 

I told you, Brother, when we consulted together, I 
would not do, as had been done heretofore, conceal or 
| hide any part of it in my Bosom, but would hold it up 
| and publish it, that all might hear and see it, and this I 


Brother, you may remember I promised I would give 
ahalloo, I have done it, and all the Nations, you see 
represented by this Belt which 1 now hold in my hand, 
have heard what you and I have talked together, when 
_ we were promoting the good work, I have made all 
| these Mations as one man—all the Indian Nations, from 
the Sun Riset to those beyond the Lakes, as far as the 
Sun Set, have heard what hath passed between you and 
me; and are pleased with it, and have said to me: Now, 
Brother Teedyuscung, we sce that you and your Broth- 
ers, the English, have been talking about what is good. 
We, therefore, send you this Belt, to let you know that 
| we who live, some at the Sun Rising and some at the 
Sun Set, have taken hold of the two ends of this Belt; 
/and we desire you and your Brothers, the English, 


| shall ever continue to do. 
| 


| to take hold of the middle; and, when you are consult- 


ing together about what is good, to hold it fast, as our 
| lives and safety do entirely depend upon it. 
As he was delivering the Belt, he said: Now, Broth- 


| er the Governor, as ten Nations joined before, and now 


that the Governor should | 


appoint a time and place for a public conference, and | 


that Teedyuscung then might bring his Secretary with 
him, to take down the minutes of the conference. 


4t a Conference held with the Indians at Philadelphia, | 


March 15th, 1758 


Present—The Hon. William Denny, Esq. Lieutenant 
Governor; Benjamin Shoemaker, Joseph furner, Wil- 
liam Logan and Richard Peters, Esquire; The Speaker 
and several Members of Assembly; a number of the 
Inhabitants of the City. 

Indians—Teedyuscung, King of the Delawares; Tepi- 
scakung, Welamekighink (alias James, a Messenger 
from the Western Indians), Moholiking, Galanamen, 
Captain Harrison, and other Delaware Indians. 

Isaac Still, Interpreter; Moses Tetany, Assistant. 
Thomson, Secretary for Teedyuscung. 


Chas. 


Treprusccng, addressing the Governor, sai 
er | hope your wise men, the Council and Assembly, | 
are now present to hear what we have to say. 


| 
| 





1: Broth- | 


| 


_eight+ more have taken hold of the Covenant Chain, we 
make in all eighteen Nations who have hold of this Belt. 

Gave a Belt of ten rows, with the figures of two men 
wrought in the middle of it; which, ‘Teedyuscung said, 
represented himself and the English catia hold of one- 





* That is, should any difference, or misunderstanding 
arise, by entering intoa friendly conversation, and open- 
ing your minds to each other, every thing may be ad- 
justed to satisfaction, 

¢ That is from the Eastern parts of New England, to 


| the West side of the Great Lakes. 


+ The Eight Nations are:—1. The Nalachewonna,who 


| live back of New England, on the South site of the river 


St. Lawrence, 2. The Cagnawagas, who live, some up- 
on the river Sorre!, and some near the East end of the 
Lake Ontario. The Vawaas and Outawaas, who live 
about Lake Erie. 4. The Mahooas, who inhabit an 
tsland in one of the Lakes. 5. Tweghtwees, who live 
between the Ohio and Aubash, 6. The Chippawas, 
who live west of the Tweghtwees, 7. The Shawanese, 
who live, some on Susquehannah, and some about Fort 
Du Quesne. 8. The Pooteotamas,who live to the West 
and North West of Fort Detroit, between Lake Erie and 
Lake Huron. 


7 














another “a the hand. At each end of the Belt were fig- 
ures, representing the Sun-rise and Sun-set,and betweeu | 
them eight figures in w hite W anpum, representing the 
Nations who had taken hold of it. 

Brother, continued Teedyuscung, hear me, and all 
that are present take notice. 

You know I told you at Easton, that all the power | 
was in my hand; and as I held what was good in my 
hand, 1 told you I would hold it up, and if I saw any 
willing to live peaceably and quietly, I would deliver it | 
into their hands, and all the World should see to whom | 
I did deliver it. Now Brother, 1 am heard by the In- | 
dians, and they are pleased, and have sad to me: Broth- 
er Teedyuscung, you are now promoting what is good, 
We have looked to see who has been the Cause of the 
Darkness. There are only three men concerned—Eng- 
lish, French and Indians. Now we have found one of 
the three has been the cause, and he shall die. Aftera 
pause, Teedyuscung said, that man is the French man. 

Brother, there is a good deal of News going back- 
ward and forward; but, though it be so, I have so stop- 
ped his Ears and blinded his Eyes, that though the | 
News runs right before his Breast, yet he shall hear no- 
thing of it. That is, though the Indians joined with me 4 
live beyond the French, and must pass by them to come | 
to me, yet the French shall know nothing of what pass- | 
es between us. Now Brother, I have blinded the E yes 
of the French, and stopped his Ears—t hope you will | 
do the same. [A Belt of twelve rows, ] 

* Brother, and all present, attend to what I am going 
to say. You may remember you told me, I was not so 
capable a man as you were, I see you tell me true, you 
are a stronger man than I, and these words encouraged 
me. I have also received encouragement from the In- 
dian Nations. Now Brother, press on with all your 
might, in promoting the good work we are engaged in; 
and let us beg the God that made us to bless our en- 
deavours; and I am sure, if you exert yourselves and | 
join heartily all, God will grant a blessing —we shall 
live. [A Belt of eight rows. ] | 

Brother the Governor, and all present: The Indians 
who live back encourage you and me, They have seen us 
hold Councils together, and they press us on to execute 
what we have begun. ‘They have said to me: Do you, 
‘Teedyuscung, and your Brother press on, and don’t be 
discouraged, It is a work of great moment which you 
have undertaken—when you begin a great work, you 
can’t expect to finish it all at once. Therefore, do | 
you and your Brother press on, Let nothing discourage | 
you, till you have finished what you have be gun, 

Now Brother, as for me, L assure you I will press on, 
and though contrary winds may blow strong in my face, 
yet 1 will never turn back; but will continue to press 
forward till 1 have finished. I would have you do the | 
same. One word more. I earnestly desire you to press | 
on—let us proceed in the good road, and finish the | 
work we have undertaken. I desire you would open | 
and clear your Eyes, and look on our Wives and Chil- 
dren with pity and cempassion, and finish the work as 
soon as youcan. And though you may hear Birds sing- 
ing on this side and that, you must not take notice of 
them; but when [ speak, then hear me and lay it to | 
Heart—for you may depend upon it, that what I say 
shall be true. And as for the chirping of Birds, don’t 
mind them. [A Belt of seven rows. ] 

Then he arose, and taking the Governor by the hand 
said, at present | have no more tosay. But when I hear 
any news you also shall hear it, for your Ear and mine | 
is all one. | 

The Governorreplied: Brother Teedyuscung,I thank | 
you for what you have now said; and as it is a matter of | 
great consequence, I will take time to consider it, and 
will let you know when I am ready to return an answer. 

A copy of the Conference being next day laid before | 
the Assembly, they drew up the following Message to | 
the Governor, and sent it to him on the 17th of March: | 
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Iconsulted my Council, 
' sembly. 
| the Indians, would carefully attend to what { am going 


| in which I have also put some very good tobacco; 
| as our ancestors used to smoke together, and was first 
_ planted here,when the country was settled by Onas. We 
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A Diialige to ihe Gov vaneitifieais the Assembly. 
May it please your honour—We find by the Minutes 
of your Conference with ‘Teedyuscung, on the 15th in- 
stant, which you were pleased to lay before us yesterday 


afternoon, that far distant and numerous tribes of Indians 


have freely entered into our alliance; and wait for no- 
thing but the faithful performance of the articles of peace, 
stipulated on our part at the Treaty held at Easton, to 


| join heartily in the British interest. 


On this important occasion, when the peace of this 
and the neighbouring Colonies, and the success of his 


| Majesty’s arms in the ensuing campaign, seems deeply 


interested in your deliberations, we do assure you, that 
to effectuate these good purposes, and strengthen your 
hands, we will cheerfully contribute every thing which 
can be reasonably expected from us, to confirm the 
Indians in their good dispositions towards us; and we 
think it our indispensable duty, to put you in mind of 
your promises to them; that we may heartily join in 
demonstrating our good faith by our actions, and making 
it their true interest to preserve a perpetual intercourse 
aud peace with us, and all others—his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in North America. 
Signed by order of the House, 
THOMAS LEECH, Speaker, 
March 17th, 1758. 





Atal onference held with the Indians at Philadelphia, 
in the Council Chamber, on Wednesday 
the 22d of March, 1758. 


Present—The Hon. William Denny, Esq. Lieutenant 
Governor, Robert Strettell, Benjamin Shoemaker, 
Joseph Turner, William Logan, Richard Peters, Lyn- 
ford Lardner, Thomas Cadwalader, Esquires; the 
Speaker with seyeral Members of the Assembly; se- 
veral inhabitants of the city; the same Indians as be- 
fore; Conrad Weiser, Esq.; Isaac Still, Interpretor. 


The Governor, addressing himself to Teedyuscung, 


said: Brother Teedyuscung—l have, with great atten- 


tion, considered what you said to me on Wednesday 
last; and, as it was an affair of such great importance, 
and also laid it before the As- 
I desire you, and the rest of your Brethren, 


to say. [A String. ] 

Brother Teedyuscung, all your Counsellors that are 
with you, and also the Messenger from the Ohio, hear 
me: ‘* The other day you put me in mind of what pass- 
ed at Easton, at the last Treaty; and f find, that you 
remembered your promise very well. I find also, by 
what you have said, that you have published the Treaty 
of Peace far and wide, into every part of the Indian 
country; and that to your own, and our great satisfac. 
tion, those Indian Nations have accepted the Peace 
Belt, and have sent to you the Calumet Pipe, that, from 
old times, has been mae use of on such good occasions, 
and desired you to fiil it witli good tobacco, and smoke 
it with your Brother at Philadelphia; and always to 
smoke it with me, whenever any dark Clouds should at 


"any time arise.” 


Brother—This News gives me,and all of us,the great- 
est pleasure, and'we receive it from your h: nds as a to- 
ken, that you are a faithful agent and. friend of Penn- 


| sylvania, and have done the utmost in the discharge of 
| your trust, 


Brother—I smoked with a great deal of pleasure out 
of the Pipe, that the far Indians, formerly our good 
friends, sent you on this joyful occasion, and found the 
tobacco exceeding good; and I must now desire you for 
them, as you represent them, to smoke out of my Pipe, 
such 


have found by experience, that whatever Nations smoked 
out of it, two or three hearty whiffs,the Clouds that were 
between us always dispersed; and so they will again, as 
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often as they arise, if these Indians will smoke heartily | have not forgot what I said of our abilities; I shall re- 


out of it. 

[Here the Governor smoked, and gave the Calumet | 
Pipe to Teedyuscung. ] 

Brother Teedyuscung, “‘ You refresh my memory as 
to what was said at the last Treaty, that things should 
be done no more in private as bad been done hereto- | 
fore, and that you would not conceal any part of it, but | 
publish it before all the world.” | 

**You also put me in mind of your promise of giving | 
a Halloo, that might be heard by the most distant na- | 
tions, and that you have done it accordingly, and that | 
all the nations, represented by this Belt, I now hold in | 
my hand, have heard you, and know, and approve of. 
every thing that has been done by us, and that you | 
have made all those nations as one man. 

Brother, you also put me in mind by it, that those 
far Indians have sent messages to you, heartily congrat- | 
ulating you on the good work you have begun with the | 
English, and encouraging you to perfect it, saying that | 
their and our lives depended upon it. 

Brother,—His Majesty King George, embraces these | 
eight Nations and receives them with open arms into | 
the Union established between you and us. I now | 
look upon the Union to consist of eighteen Indian Na- | 
tions. And by this Belt of Wampum, I in hehalf of the | 
Government and people of Pennsylvania, thank you for | 
the good and kind part you have taken, and confirm | 
all that you have done and shall look upon those In- | 
dians all as the hearty friends and Allies of the English, | 


I think with them that our lives and safety depends up- | 
on our mutual sincerity and care, and assure you that I | 
sha!l hold it fast with all my might, and so long as the | 
sunendures. [Gave the Peace Belt, } 

Brother Teedyuscung, 

“You put me in mind of what passed at Easton, when | 
you acquainted me that full power was in your hands, | 
and that you had made the best use of it and, thereupon 
the Indians have sent you messages expressing their 
high satisfaction, and desiring you to press on. They | 
tell you further that they have enquired who has been 
the cause of the darkness, and said there were three | 
concerned in it, English, French and Indians, and have 
found that one of these three had been the cause of it, | 
and added, that it was the French, and agreed that he | 
should die, and have thereupon stopped all correspon- 
dence with him, have blinded his eyes and stopped his 
ears, that tho’ the messengers go thro’ his country to | 


and from you Teedyuscung and the English, yet he | 
shall know nothing of the matter.” 

Brother, 1 am glad you have found out among your- 
selves that the French were the cause of the darkness 
that overspread this country. The King of England 
found it out long ago, and therefore made war against 
them. 

This step, that our Brethren the Indians made, is a | 
wise and prudent step; lam convinced by it, that the | 
same good sense that has been among your ancestors 
is not extinguished but remains with you still. I em- | 
brace this good article of News. It shall be recorded 
in our Records, and I thank them and you very kindly 
in behalf of his Majesty’s subjects. I assure you by 
this Belt, that we on our side, will also blind his eyes | 


and stop his ears, that he shall never know what passes | 
between us even though our messengers should be | 
obliged to cross his own Country. In confirmation 
whereof I give you this Belt. [Here gave the Belt. ] 
Brother Teedyuscung. “ You desired that all that | 


| finish the work we had undertaken. 


done that is in my power. 
_made us to bless our mutual endeavours and crown the 


| correspondence that is between us. 


new what I said then, and say now again, that we are 
well able. Iam pleased that you offer to join with us 
in prayer to the Most High, for success on our endeav- 
ours. To you continue todo your part and nothing 
shall be wanting on mine. I have the pleasure to ac- 
quaint you that the Representatives who are now pre- 
sent, have assured me that towards bringing to perfec- 
tion the great and good work of peace, which we are 
now engaged in and to confirm his Majesty’s Indian 
Allies in their good dispositions towards us they will 
cheerfully strengthen my hands and do every thing 
which can be reasonably expected from them. And 
having received these great encouragements you may 
depend upon it that the Government will not fail to 
perform all their engagements and to consult and pro- 
mote the good of the Indians in every respect. [A Belt.] 

Brother Teedyuscung, ‘‘ You acquainted me that 
the Indians who live far back, have sent messengers to 
you to encourage you and me in the good work we 


/have begun and said that they had seen us sitting in 


Council together, and though it should be a work that 
would require some time before it might be perfected, 
they intreated we might not be tired.” 

You further assured me on your part, that you could 
press on and go through with it, though contrary winds 
might blow strong in your face, and earnestly persuaded 
me to do the same. You added one word more and 
earnestly desired me to proceed in the good read and 
You begged of 
me to open and clear my eyes and look upon our wives 
and children with pity and compassion, and for their 
sakes finish as soon as possible. 

Brother, Iam very glad that our good understand- 
ing reached to such distant Indians. It was always my 
thoughts that they would one day repent that they lent 


_ their ears to the French King who poisoned them; Iam 


very glad that by the Divine favour, this happy day is 
come so soon; and that those remote Indians are so 
earnest for us to proceed, that it seems they would look 


upon it as a misfortune if the work should not be soon 


finished. I assure you brethren by this Belt, that I 
look upon this to be a most important work, the most 
so that men can be engaged in, that nothing shall be 
wanting on my part, though contrary winds should 
throw hail, snow and rain in my face, it shall not stop 
me. My eyesare ever looking upon our poor wives 


and children and for their sakes nothing shall be left un- 


I pray the great God that 


good work with success. In confirmation of what I say, 
I give you this Belt of Wampum. 

Brother, 1 agree with you, that there are bad birds 
in almost every bush, and that their chirping ought not 


to be minded; though there should be a thousand birds 


on both sides of the road, yet the traveller who is in- 


| tent on getting to the end of his journey will not heark- 


entothem. I shall therefore disregard every thing but 
what will promote the main point, peace and the good 
This chirping of 
birds must not discourage messengers sent to and fro, 


_ only let us take care that we send men who are faithful 
and love to speak truth; for, as you say, you hear with 


our ears so we hear with yours,and a great deal depends 


_on the characters of the messengers and their regular 


proceedings. I desire you by this String of Wampum to 
remember this. [A String. ] 


Brother, You have made use of a great many messen- 





were then present might hear and you put me in mind | gers and they have gone to different countries and dif- 
that I told you I was stronger than you, and that you | ferent Tribes of Indians, I desire to know the names of 
agree to it and that my words gave you encouragement | your messengers, and of the Indian Nations they have 
and you desire me to press on the good work we were | sent to, that they may be put upon our Recurds and the 
engaged in and exert myself to the utmost, saying | messengers reward for their trouble. [A String. ] 
that nothing should discourage you and that if we join-| The Governor concluded with saying I have now 
ed heartily together and the God that made us would | fully answered what you said to me, and I desire to 
give it his blessing we might promise ourselves success. | know if you have any thing further to propose. 
Brother, 1 acknowledge what you said is true; 1| Whereupon Teedyuscung arese and spoke as follows, 
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| 
Brother, hearken to me. What you have told me broth- | 
er, have really felt at my heart, It is nothing but | 
good and right and I willaccept it. 

Brother, and all you my brethren take notice what I | 
am going to say to you. I am not going to say any thing | 
new, but only to put you in mind afresh of what we pro- 
posed and what passed at Easton. hr 

Brother, when I look and consider what we did dis- | 
course about at Easton; and when [ look on our wives 
and children I can find no better way than this and | 
what must be done if you will now act according as we | 
proposed, 

This matter affects my heart and lies deeply there, 
and | hope it will affect your’s likewise. 

Brother, now you must consider I have a soul as well 
as another, and I think it proper you should let me have 
two Ministers to teach me, that my soul may be instruct- | 
ed and saved at last, Brother and I desire, moreover, | 
two Schoolmasters; for there are a great many Indian 
children, who want school-masters, One, therefore, 
is not sufficient to teach them all, so that they may be 
sufficiently instructed in the Christian way. 

Brother, |! have a body as well as a soul, I want two | 
men to instruct me, and show me the ways of living,- 
and how to conduct temporal affairs, who may teach | 
me in every thing, todo as you do yourselves; that I 
may live as you do, and likewise who may watch over | 
me and take care of my things that nobody may cheat 
me. 

Brother, I hope you will heartily join in this which | 
I have now said—tI desire you and 1 may now lay the 
foundation of this good work upon a rock, and not upon | 
the sand; for if we don’t build it on such a good founda- | 

| 


tion, it will tumble to pieces. 

I have not told you: all fully—I have only mentioned 
some short heads of what L intended to say—I have here | 
but few Counsellors; but we have consulted together,and 
have put down at large in writing our whole mind, and | 
this paper will show it. 

Here he delivered a paper, which was read in these | 
words: 

Brothers— We formerly teld you, that we desired to | 
be instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, | 
and requested that we might have Ministers and School- 
masters supported amongst us for that purpose. 

We now renew our request; and as many of our 
Brethren are ready to lay hold on the Chain of Peace, | 
we think it necessary to inform you, that less than two 
Ministers, bDesiites School-masters, will -be* insufficient 
for that purpose; and though we expect our Brethren, | 
the English, willsupport them, yet as they are designed | 
for the benefit of us and our Children, we judge it both 
reasonable and necessary, that we should have liberty 
to chuse them ourselves; after having made’ the best 
enquiries we are able into the characters of those who 
are to watch for our Souls, and to whose care our eter- | 
nal interests are, under God, to be committed. This, 
Brothers, is an affair that deserves your most serious 
attention, and we hope it will be seriously considered 
by our Brethren the English. 

Brothers—you are wise men, You tell us the Christian | 
religion is good, and we believe it to be so; partly upon | 
the credit of your words, and partly because we see that | 
some of our Brother Indians, who were wicked before | 
they became Christians, hve better lives now than they | 
formerly did. But Brothers, we have got Bodies as well | 
as Souls, and though our time in this world is short, it | 
is nevertheless necessary to provide for ourselves and | 
families while we are in it. This is what our own rea- | 
son and experience teaches us, and we are confirmed in | 
our sentiments by the universal practice of Christians | 
as well as Indians; and since we see our Brethren, the 
English, manage the affairs which concern their worldly 
estates and interests with more wisdom than the Indians | 
do. Our next request is, that our Brethren will support | 
two honest men amongst us, to be our Counsellors and 
Instructors in temporal affairs, and at the same time to | 
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be the Guardians of our interests, And that we may be 
the more certain, that we are not deceived by our Coun- 
sellors, we think it necessary to have the choice of them 
ourselves. We desire to have two, that if one should 
prove a dishonest man, the other may prevent his im- 
posing onus, And we hope our Brethren, the English, 
will put the support of our Counsellers on such a foun- 
dation as will leave them under no temptation to betray 
our interest, for the sake of their own temporal gain. 
And, as an additional security for their acting honestly, 
we shall judge it necessary before admitting them into 
our service, that they solemnly swear, after the English 
manner, that they will conscientiously perform the trust 
reposed in them, according to the best of their skill and 
understanding, 

Brothers—These are things that appear to us so just 
and reasonable, that we hope our Brethren, the English, 
who profess to have a sincere regard both for our tem- 
poral and eternal interest, will readily agree to them. 
A friendship that is founded on Justice and Equity, 
where a proper regard is had to the interest of both 
Parties, may reasonably be expected to prove durable, 
and such we desire may be the friendship between us 
and our Brethren, the English. But a Peace that is 
founded on Injustice and Deceit, must end whenever 
the fraud is discovered. 

Brothers—These are things that lay heavy on our 
Hearts; let them sink deep into the Hearts of our Broth- 
ers. And if they act conformably to these sentiments, 
both they and their Children, as well as we and our 
Children, will feel the good effects of them, till the 
Sun ceases to shine, and the Rivers to run. 

his 
TEEDY+USCUNG. 
mark, 

After the paper was read he added: 

Brother—Here is a Messenger who came from a 
great distance. He will wait for your answer, that he 
may have good News to carry to the Indians. And, as 
he has a great way to go, I desire he may be dispatched 
as soon as possible. 

To which the Governor replied: 

Brother—TI shall take your request into consideration, 
and give you an answer with all possible dispatch; and, 
at the same time, I s!iall have some other things to say 
to you. 


On the 23d of the month, the Governor ordered a 
copy of the foregoing Minutes to be laid before the 
Assembly, with the following Message: 

A Message from the Governor to the Assembly. 

Gentlemen—! lay before you the Minutes of yester- 
day’s Conference with Teedyuscung. You will find at 
the close, he reminded me of the promises made to bim 
at Easton, of an allowance for Ministers and School- 
masters, for the use of the Indians, when they should 
be settled at Wiomink; and has now made a further re- 
quest that two persons might be all wed them for the 
management of their affairs in general. As they only 
stay in Town to receive my answer, I desire you will 
enable me, as soon as may be, to give them a satisfac- 
tory one; that our friendly Indians may see the Govern- 
ment does not refuse them any reasonable request. 

March 23d, 1758. WILLIAM DENNY. 

[ Tu be concluded. } 








This morning (July 8th), Mr. James Riddle caught 
from the river Lehigh, a little abuve this village, a chub 
fish between two and three pounds weight. When 
cleaning it, a snake, of the water species, twenty inches 
long, and partly digested, was found in its stomach.— 
Mauch Chunk Courier. 

A Large Pike.—On the 4th instant, Mr. George But- 
lear, caught a pike, opposite the Black Rock, in the 
Lehigh, about four miles below this place, measuring 


twenty-two and a half inches long, and weighing two 
pounds and twelve ounces.—Jd, 
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EMIGRATION TO THE Ww EST. 


! 

| 

Notwithstanding the vast tide of emigration to the | 
west, it is rather matter of wonder, when all the cir. | 
} 


cumstances are taken into view, that it is noteven much 
greater. In many of the old counties in this state (with- 
out carrying our views farther), we see families cut up | 
what had been a large farm, of a thrifty ancester, some | 
hundred or hundred and fifty years since, into small 
patches of ten, fifteen or twenty acres, to serve all the 
increasing descendants, On a small lot of this kind, w 
often find a man thus seated and circumscribed, with a 
large family of young men, just ready as it were to en- 
ter on the stage of active ile. loo often, for want of a 
suitable object to engage their attention, they pass the | 
season of youth without acquiring any stock of either 
science or property, and linger out the remainder of 
their lives in listless idleness. Neither their mind nor 
exertions have room to expand—they live in a contract- 
ed circle, pursuing the same monotonous and uninter- 
resting round. ‘To one thus circumstanced, and pos- 
sessed of sufficient spring and energy of mind, what a 
field does the western part of Pennsylvania open? We 
need not go further than the county of Venango, for 
suitable objects upon which such an one could exert 
his energies. Factories of variqus kinds could be es-| 
tablished, much to the advantage of the individual him- | 
self and to the public. There are large tracts of land of | 
an excellent quality offered for sale, at from one to four | 
dollars an acre, The most profitable stock farms could 
be purchased, in eligible situations, for a small sum of 
money, upon which a handsome advance could be reali- 
zed. A farm of good land, of four, or five, or eight 
hundred acres, could b« procured in some of our best 
neighbourhoods, for the price of ten or twenty in the 
crowded parts ef the state, which would afford the pur- 
chaser an outlet for enterprize and exertion—an object 
to engage his attention, and on which a very large ad- 
vance could be very shortly realized on his eapital; and 
in a few years, he would be able to give to each of his | 
children, instead of a mere patch, which could never | 
furnish the least inducement to improve, a handsome | 
farm well stocked, in a rapidly growing country, where 
there is every inducement that health, wealth, and hap. 
piness can hold out to industry. Our county town, the 
point where the great Erie canal meets the steamboat 
navigation of the Allegheny river, will always afford to 
the farmer a ready market, and to the mechanic con- 
stant business, as well as market for the produce of his 
labour. How many are there in our eastern counties, 
living on rented tarms, who could settle themselves to 
much advantage for themselves and children here, if 
they were aware of the true state of the country. In 
many iostances, land could be purchased at such credits, | 
that the price could be paid out of the land itself, and 
very little, if any thing, exceed the rents paid, in many 
cases in the east. Many of our best citizens have paid | 
for their land, by their own personal labours on the land 
itself, in a few years, and are now independent free- 
holders, instead of mere renters, as they must have re- 
mained in an old settled neighbourl.ood, where land 
had raised to a high price. Besides, there is a peculiar 
pleasure inseparably connected with the idea of open- 
ing anew country, and the wide prospects it is continu. | 
ally opening to its inhabitants, We would be highly 
gratified in seeing still more of our eastern citizens 
coming among us. We believe, a great many farmers | 
and mechanics, who are moving along either as renters 
upon farms or journeymen in mechanics’ shops, who | 
could seat themselves here, and very shortly set-up in- 
dependently for themselves. We invite them to come 
and examine the advantages held out now by the coun- | 


try. One objection, which has heretofore operated with | 
many, is now removed; that is, the difficulties in the! 
titles. 


As indisputable titles to land can be given here, | 
as any where in the state, or any place else. 

If the true state of our country were fully understood, 
we are satisfied that emigration here, would be even 
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much greater thanit is. It would be diverted here, in- 
stead of to Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, &c.— Venango Dem. 








PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS, 
Tavunrspay Evyentne, July 21, 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Johnson, as chairman of 
the paving committee, made the annexed report and 
resolution, which were agreed to: 

The paving committee, to whom was referred the 
petition of Elizabeth Lane, praying payment for certain 
curbstone delivered for the use of the Hebrew Congre- 
gation and others, in the year 1818, report— 

That from the best information the committee could 
obtain, the corporation have not at any time become re- 
sponsible for the payment of said curbstone. 

The committee, therefore, ask leave to be discharged 
from any further consideration on the subject. 

Mr. Baker, aschairman of the committee on markets, 


_made the following report and resolution; which were 


passed by the Common Council, but were non-concur- 
red in by the Select Council: 

The committee on markets, to whom was referred the 
petition of a number of persons, requesting a market- 
house to be built in Lombard street, between Tenth and 
Eleventh streets, report— 

That they are of opinion a market in that section 
of the city is much wanted, in consequence of the great 
distance that persons residing in that part have to go to 
market, in wet or stormy weather; and the lot owned 
by the city, being only seventy-eight feet deep, if rent- 
ed, would produce but one thousand dollars per annum. 
Should Councils conclu ‘le to erect a market on said lot, 
it would produce a much larger revenue to the city, 
and a number of persons be accommodated—they offer 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, Vhat when the shops and materials can be 
removed off said lot, Councils take the same under con} 
sideration. 

Mr. Baker, from the same committee, also made the 


/annexed report and resolution, which were agreed to: 


The committee on markets, to whom was referred 
the petition of a number of persons to rebuild the Se- 


| cond street market, report— 


That the stalls in said market are all let until the first 
of January, 1832; it would, therefore, be impossible for 
Councils to make the change, and offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Leliman, as chairman of the directors of the poor 
tax, made the annexed statement for the benefit of 
Councils: 


The directors of the poor tax, report—That on the 


/second Monday in January last, the guardians of the 


poor for the city and county of Philadelphia, submitted 
to them an estimate, showing that “the probable amount 
of money required for the relief, support, and employ- 
ment of the poor, for the current year,’’? would be about 
$92,000. The rate of assessment was, therefore, fixed 
at twenty-three cents on every hundred dollars, agree- 
ably to the county assessment, and the same rate of per- 
sonal tax as established by the county, which together 
with the tax on dogs, will produce the gross sum of 
/ $91,828 54 cents—levied as follows: 

On Fast Kensington,.......+...+++++$1,900 96 
West Kensington,.......++.+++0++ 1,850 62 
Unincorporated Northern Liberties, 2,181 29 
Incorporated Northern Liberties,..11,100 05 
Penn Township,.....-+eseeeeseee+ 2,329 57 
Spring Garden,,.......+.eeeeeeees+ 4,874 O05 
East Southwark,....sccccccccscce 3,449 76 
West Southwark,............see+- 2,808 40 





Making together,........-..-$30,494 68 
And on the city of Phil. ,the balance of 61,533 86 
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Mr. Johnson offered the annexed resolution, which 


was passed by both Cour cils: 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the city commissioners be, and they are hereby direct- 
ed, to cause Exchange street, from Chestnut street to 
Carter’s alley, to be paved, and charge the expense to 
appropriation No. 1. 

A communication froin the city commissioners, with 
accounts for the st quarter was received; and also one 
from the city clerk, which were referred to the com- 
mittee of accounts.—Philadelphia Gazette. 
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Orator vir bonus, dicendi peritus.—Cato. 
Si vis illa dicendi malitiam ‘nstruxerit, nihil sit publicis priva- | 


tisqae rebus perniciosius cloquentia.— Quintilian. 
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sarily imposes. But, it is important to do much more, 
than form a high opinion of the office to which we 
aspire, and of the character of him who should fill it; 
otherwise, self-love would readily convince the most 
ordinary man, that he had qualifications for the highest 
duties in social life. It must be seen, that personal la- 
bours and sacrifices will accompany all the honours 
which we may be so happy as to acquire; that the rank 
we would attain is beset with difficulties, often beyond 
all proportion to the pleasure, the honour, or the profit 
We must be made to realize, that, on the 
one hand, good intentions, without high endowments, 


_ cannot fit one for the responsibilities of elevated and 


difficult positions in life; and that, on the other, the 
greatest intellectual powers cannot avail, unless accom- 
panied by those stern mora/ attributes, which give con- 


| sistency and permanent influence to the efforts of 


In my paper of last week, } took occasion to point out | 
some particulars in that rare combination of natural en- | 
dowments, and acquired accomp!ishments, which enter | 
inte the character of an orator. At the close, areference 
was made to the advantages of a high and pure moral | 
sensibility, in securing success in that most dignified and | 


honourable career of human exertion. 


Using the privilege of age and gray hairs, I often un- | 
ceremoniously drop in, on a Saturday evening, upon the | 
charming family of my friend Liberalis, | 
week, it happened that the “/?egisfer’’ had just found its | 


On calling last | 


way into the parlour; and his son Modestus, who has 


recently finished his collegiate course with distinguished | 
success, was cutting the leayes and passing over, with | 


that degree of interest which a youth of nineteen is apt 
to exhibit in a bill of meviality, the valuable statistical | 
tables and calculations of our worthy editor. His eye | 
at length found a resting place; and I was not displeased | 
to observe, by a furtive glance, that it had been arrested | 
by two Latin quotations. 


He had not, it seems, been | 
| 


so fur disgusted by his academical studies, as to turn in | 
contempt from every thing in the garb of classical learn: | 
ing. This was one source of my gratification. Another | 
will probably be found by the reader, in that interest | 
which an old man is apt to feel in the welfare of his’) 
youngest offspring. A third was derived from the hope, | 
that the lucubration on which he was apparently dwell. 
ing with such deep meditation, might be, in some hum- | 
ble measure instrumental in forming and strengthening | 
good resolutions, respecting the career for which, I | 
knew, he was destined. 
The incident just related, will account fora recurrence | 
to the subject of that paper; and a desire to impress | 
on my numerous young friends, who, at this season, are 
coming forth from their various academic retreats, full 
of ardour and devotion to fame, to claim their places in 
the ranks of busy manhood, a due sense of their future 
responsibilities, will furnish to the general reader a suf- | 


ficient apology for enlarging on some of the topics al- 


| mind, 


Losing sight of either of these truths, the youth who 


A gen to eminence and fame will learn, probably too 


late, that to hope for the reward of high endowments, 
without being at the pains to cultivate them, must as- 
suredly end in mortification, if not in disgrace. 

In contemplating the nature of the duties, which an 


orator, in our country, may be called upon to perform, 


we shall find the urgent necessity of joining to the most 
ardent feelings in favour of victue and patriotism, the 
strongest sense of justice, and the most inflexible recti- 
tude of purpose. 

The peculiar nature of our institutions demands, as 
did those of ancient Greece and Rome, that the functions 


| of the politician should be united with the labours of 


the public speaker. Hence the term orator is gradually 


becoming synonymous with sfatesman; and hence, what- 


| ever qualifications are necessary for the latter, may be 
| regarded as almost equally indispensable to the former. 


This fact shows what estimation the orator of our times 
ought to place upon the moral attributes of his charac- 
ter. It will likewise suggest some of the abuses to 


which his profession is subjected, and convey an inti- 


mation respecting the range of studies, which ought to 
command attention, at the very commencement of his 


; career, 


In the prosecution of his civil and political duties, the 
orator must not unfrequently be called upon, by reason 
and conscience, to urge the adoption of measures un- 
satisfactory to many of his contemporaries, and adverse 
to the wishes of his personal and political friends. He 
must expose the crafty and sinister policy of cunning 
demagogues, and strip their illusions of their artfully 
woven disguises. He must meet, with calmness and 
equanimity, the occasional fiowns of the misguided mul- 
titude, while he combats some ruinous popular delusion. 
He must stand forth the advocate of truth and justice, 
though the wrathful looks of the oppressor, or the mur. 
murs and reproaches of the thoughtless crowd, would 


ready presented, and for varying the aspects under | griye him from his magnanimous resolves. Here he 


which the oratorical character may be regarded. 


will have occasion for all that moral courage, which the 


For the acquisition of excellence in every department greatest of mankind have ever exhibited. He must 


of human exertion, a just estimate must be formed of 
the qualities and talents demanded for the fulfilment of 


those duties, which the station we would occupy, neces- 
VoL. VII, 12 





verify that honourable testimony of Flaccus: 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor, prava jubentium, 
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Non vultus insfantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida. 
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But his opposition, to what he deems destructive error, 
must not be the offspring of mere obstinacy, nor even | 
seem to result from a conceited wish to appear superior | 
to the common feelings, and prejudices, of his fellow- 
men. Itthas, with truth, been said, that ** the popular 
harangues of Demosthenes, and of Cicero, present liv- 
ing pictures of the government, the interests, the man- 
ners, and the genius, of their respective nations.” 


That the modern orator may resembie them in this | 
important point, he must, in addition to the accomplish- | 
ments before enumerated, gain a thorough acquaintance 
with all the motives which actuate and determine the | 
conduct of his fellow-beings; otherwise, the most splen- 
did efforts of his genius may be either wholly ineffect- 
ual, or absolutely prejudicial to his cause. 

But here a broad distinction is to be made, between | 
him who understands and guides the opinions, and him | 
who only knows how to warp the prejudices of mankiied. 
That mere tact in managing the latter, may, fora time, | 
give adegree of ascendency to its possessor, there is | 
but too much reason to acknowledge and lament; but 
that such power can bestow lasting honour, on him who | 
condescends to employ it, can by no means be adinitted, 
The reason is obvious. The managing of prejudices, | 
requires only a certain portion of low cunning, while | 
the direction of deliverate opinions, demands the high- | 
est efforts of honesty and discretion. ‘Ihe temporary 
dupes of the former, cannot long be made to respect 
their deceivers, and will often visit their delinquency 
with a tenfold recompense of contumely and reproach. 
Still, while the exciting nature of those deliberations, | 
in which high and grave questions of public policy are 
discussed, will ever prove a strong inducement, in popu- 
lar systems of government, for the cultivation of elo- 
quence—it will, likewise, offer an allurement, of no lit- | 
tle strength, to the efforts of inferior, or of unprincipled 
minds, impelling them to seek cheap and easy substi- 
tutes for true eloquence, to bring before the world fac- 
titious displays of passion, strains of frothy declamation, | 
and the swelling but empty harangues of the mere | 
rhetorician, These wares and merchandizes of his craft, 
the wordy mimic of an orator will accompany with a | 
reasonable portion of the mest artificial gestures, and a 
full display of that modest assurance, which men of | 
worth generally characterize by the name of consum- 
mate impudence. Whatever be the subject of discus. | 
sion, he will lose no opportunity of making digressions | 
from the straight path of his discourse, to exhibit to the 
admiring gaze of his audience, the striking traits of | 
merit, by which that important personage, himself, | 
stands distinguished from every other specimen of the | 
genus homo. 


In the absorbing interest of political controversy, | 
there is tov much to rouse the enthusiasm, and too little 
to chasten the imaginatign; too much to elicit the keen | 
rebuke and the tart repartee, and too little to refine the | 
diction and quicken the moral sensibilities of antagonists. | 
The votary of this species of oratory must, therefore, | 
guard the torrents from his heart, with a restraining 
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jealousy, rather than seek, as some appear to do, an ar- 
lificial excitement to quicken its pulsations. But let 
him, above all things, eschew that atrocious spirit of 
political immorality, too rife among half-formed candi- 
dates for popular favour, which places as the foundation 
of its throne, the abominable doctrine, that what is foul 


| and disreputable in morals, may nevertheless be ‘‘all 
| fair”? and honourable in politics. 


A doctrine fraught 
with more lamentable conscquences to the private 


| worth, and public usefulness of political personages, 


can scarcely be imagined. ‘To take away the distinc- 
tions pf right and wrong, in regard to the highest inte- 
rests of human society—to reduce all the motives of 
patriotic action, down to a level with the sordid calcu- 


lations of individual or party interest: what is it, but to 


| strike from our laws their sanction—from our manners, 
their republican purity—from our recollections of the 


past every proud association, and from our anticipations 
of the future every magnanimous hope? Who would 
now refer, with complacency, to the undaunted mural 
courage of that generation of sages, whose legacy of 
freedom and independence to their country, is already 
passing in bright reversion to the whole civilized world, 
did he believe them to have been actuated only by such 
mean and grovelling notions as those, which some mod- 
ern politicians Lave not blushed to avow? Such a rule 
of action, is fit only to regulate the conduct of banditti; 
and can never be generally received, except where po- 
litical parties approach that character. 


Nothing will contribute more to secure one from the 


influence of so abominable a principle, than the liberal 


course of study which should be made the basis of his 


oratorical character. ‘To become an orator,then, in the 


ancient and true sense of the word—that is, a civilian— 


let the treasures of history be made the foundation of 
your political learning. Draw from the wisdom of all 


ages, and all nations, the results of an extended expe- 
, rience. 


Explore next, the wide field of natural and 
national law, Supposing my young friends to be already 
fully conversant with the precepts of Vattel and of Bur- 
lamaqui, let me advise them not to be frightened ut the 
names of Grotius, Pufendorf, Ruthenforth, and Bynker- 
shock; but to look these venerable men full, though 
respectfully, in the face—listen with inquisitive ardour 
to all their citations of ancient authority; and hear the 
deductions from their profound researches, with that 
sincere desire of improvement which must form the 


groundwork of all efforts to establish, and perpetuate, a 


happy form of civil institutions. Let the learning of 
Domat be superadded to the precedents of Blackstone, 
and the disquisitions of De Lolme made the companion 
of Tully’s reflections on a republic, They will then 
be in a situation to comprehend that constitution, with 
the language and general character of which, they have 


doubtless long ago become familiar, They will be ready 


to study, with intelligence and success, the works of our 
own masters of constitutional law. They will, in short, 
have entitled themselves to lay some claim to the re- 


spect, the consideration, and the suffrages of American 


citizens. 
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From the Venango Democrat. 
VENANGO COUNTY. 


Messrs Editors:—Having been at an early period in 
the history of your county, one of its residents, some 
fifteen or twenty years since, and having lately visited 
the same neighborhood, and spent a few days with the 
citizens, I was forcibly struck with its advance in im- 
provement within that time, in many respects; and sup- 
posed the few scattering hints below woukd not be en- 
tirely uninteresting to your readers, if you should think 
proper to give them a place in your useful paper. 

At the time I| left this county, an improvement ex- 
ceeding ten or fifteen acres ot cleared land was very 
scarcely to be met with, and in reaching a spot bearing 
any marks of improvement,-the traveller would pass 
through a large space of wilderness—a house or barn 
with a shingled roof could not be found in all that por- 
tion of the county with which | was acquainted; a small 
cabin house with a clapboard roof anda single room 
being the best habitaticn the country could then afford. 
There was but one single road through the whole 
county, on which more travelling could be done than 
on horseback, and the bridle paths were extremely dif- 
ficult to be found. There was even then scarcely a 
gristmill to be found,—provisions were generally 
brought on horseback from Westmoreland or Alleghe- 
ny counties. There were no schools—boys of ten, 
fifteen or twenty years of age could be found who 
could scarcely read, and who had never perhaps seen a | 
newspaper, there being none printed within sixty miles, | 
and no mails by which they could be conveyed. The 
implements of husbandry were very few indeed— 
scarcely a sheep could be found in the whole country. 
How different now! Large improvements spread be- 
fore the eye of the traveller further than his view can 
extend—well fenced fiels extend in every direction, 
filled with a rich and luxuriant harvest, to which are 
attached comfortable dwellings and other buildings— 
mills are erected in every neigborhood of a few miles in 
extent—there is none who may not enjoy the advan- 
tage of schools sufficiently convenient—lardly a child 
of six or eight years of age isto be met with, who can- 
not read distinctly, and many can pars well in the Eng- 
glish Grammar. There are fewclaiming the name of 
respectable inhabitants, who are not subscribers to the 
newspaper printed in their own county, which contains, | 
besides a large portion of useful local information, and | 
moral selections, all that is interesting in distant parts of 
the union, and in foreign countries, taken from the 
eastern cily papers, brought in five or six days by the 
mails, from the time they leave the city presses. Gen- 
eral information is thus spread among the people, and 
with it a taste for reading and literature. A turnpike 
road runs through your county—good wagon roads in 
various directions afford a comfortable means of travel- 
ing. Large flocks of sheep may be seen on almost | 
every farm, from which the industrious inhabitants | 
manufacture their own clothing, and send a consider- | 

| 


able quantity to market. 

I have the pleasure of seeing among my old acquain- | 
tance, respectable old men, who now own large farms, | 
with all the conveniences of life about them—numerous | 
and happy families, raised by their own personal exer- 
tions—fine houses and barns; mills and uther improve- 
ments, the works of their own hands, patents for one, 
two or three, four hundred acre tracts of land, paid for 
by their industry, who settled in the woods, without a 
cents worth of the world’s goods—carried their flour 
and me:t, many of them on a single horse, a distance of 
more than fifty miles, struggled against indescribable 
difficulties, hardships and dangers and who could not 
find a neighbor within eight or ten miles to converse 
pr a to whom they could disclose “ the story of their 
toils.’ : 

These are cheering reflections, and highly creditable 
toa portion of your inhabitants; and which I could wish 
i had time and ability to pursue further. If I remain 
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hereafter. Yours, &c. 


A TRAVELLER. 
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From the Union Times. 
AGRICULTURAL, 

Mr. Printer: —Several circumstances relating to our 
farming affairs, seem to make inquiry necessary. The 
wheat is more infested with cheat, than usual.— 
Whence comes cheat? I have made inquiry of many of 
my neighbor farmers, and I have received different 
answers. Some say the cheat grows from its own 
seed, like any other vegetable. This by others is de- 
nied, and cheat is said to. be incapable of vegetation.— 
How is the fact? Will cheat grow? I should be glad 
to have the evidence of those who have tried it. 

Others say that wheat turns into cheat, why, or why 
a part, and not the whole, does not seem to admit of 
explanation. One says the small grains of wheat turn 
to cheat, and if the seed was cleaned by a proper sieve 
to let the small grains through, there would be no 
cheat. Isthis true? How are the facts? 

I have made a few observations, and will give the 
facts, for I have no theory to support, not having made 
up my mind on the subject. On a lot of four acres 
about half of which was in corn and half in clover, last 
year, there is some cheat through the whole of it; I 
can’t see that there is less or more on the corn ground, 
than on the clover sod. But there are a few places, 
where the water stands after a heavy rain. On one of 
these perliaps three rods square, there is more cheat 
than on an acre of the rest of the field. ‘To the best 
of my knowledge there was not a grain of cheat among 
the seed. How do! those facts stand with any of the 
theories? 

A neighbor has « lot, a part of which was in potatoes 
and a part in clover last year. The part which was in 
potatoes, has the strongest wheat, and has also by far 
the most cheat. 

Another potatoe lot in town was sown with the same 
seed, and hus a great portion of cheat. Another neigh- 
bor got of the same seed, and sowed a piece of newly 
cleared land, and there is no cheat to be seen, 

Another lot of about five acres, had corn, then wheat 
and rye last year, and is now in clover, There was no 
cheat among the wheat, and last year among the rye, 
none that attracted notice, Now among the clover is 
a proportion of cheat fully equal to what I seein any 
of our fields. If wheat turns to cheat, does it lie still a 
year, and grow the year following. 

Will rye turn to cheat? T have a lot of rye, which 
was two years in clover, and in rye before that. It has 
not been in wheat for seven years or more. 
much cheat, as is to be found in wheat, 

A neighbor has a lot of wheat on ground last year in 
clover, and ploughed once late in the season, and the 
wheat sowed on the same or the next day, and this 
some time in October. It has scarcely a single head of 
cheat. Had the mode of cultivation, or rather as gen- 
erally supposed, the want of cultivation, any thing to do 
with the absence of the cheat? 

I wish your readers would give their observations. 
It is important to know, whether cheat grows from its 
own seed, whither it grows from wheat, and under what 
circumstances. Whether it is owing to the quality 
or mode of tillage of the soil; or to the climate and 
seasons’ And more than all, it is important to know, 
whether we can do any thing to keep our crops free 
from it. Or whether as for rain and sunshine, we are 
in that matter, entirely dependent upon the arrange- 
ment of a wise and bountiful providence. Those are 
things worthy of the attention of farmers and I hope 
they will not be entirely neglected. If we can do any 
thing, we ought to know what; and if not, we must 
take what is sent without repining. 
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LAW CASE. | 


Sracy, Jn. vs. Wetaenityt & Co. 

In the District Court for the city and county of Phil- 
adelphia, tried on the 18th of October, 1830, before 
the president of the court, and a special jury. 

This was an action on the case, and the plaintiffs 
claimed to recover the amount of damage suffered by 
them, as owners of the brig Heroine, in consequence of 
the defendants having caused to be laden on board of | 
said brig, a box containing aquafortis, without com- | 
municating to the plaintiffs the contents of the box.— | 
The circumstances of the case, as they appeared on the | 
trial, were as follows. 

In May, 1826, the Heroine was in the port of Phila- 
delphia, and was receiving freight for New Orleans.— | 
The defendants shipped by her three boxes and eight 
barrels, marked F. M. Jr. also marked glass. But, no 
communication other than that, was made of the con- 
tents. The boxes were received by the mate, and | 
carefully stowed by the stevadore. 

The brig sailed for New Orleans, and when abreast | 
of Bombay Hook, at about noon, it was discovered that | 
there was something on fire. After cutting away the | 
larboard side of the quarter deck, and poring in water, | 
it was discovered that one of the boxes, which had | 
been shipped by the defendants was on fire. It was! 
got on deck, and thrown overboard; the other two 
boxes shipped by the defendants were brought on deck, | 
opened, and found to contain bottles of aquafortis. 

The vessel was detained off Bombay Hook for some 
hours; proceeded on her voyage, and arrived at New 
Orleans. The cargo was landed under the inspection | 
of the wardens of the port; a part of it was found to be 
damaged, and the damage was paid for by the owners | 


of the vessel; and at considerable expense to the own- | 
ers, the brig was repaired, after some detention. ‘To 
recover damages for the injury thus suffered, this ac- 
tion was brought. 

A number of witnesses were examined on the part of 
the defendants, for the purpose of proving that the 
goods were skilfully and perfectly packed—that when 
in the very act of stowing them, the stevadore was de- 
sired to be careful in handling them—that it had not 
been the practice of the defendants, or of others, send- 
ing this article aboard, to mark the contents on the box, 
or to communicate to the owner or master of the ves- 
se), the nature of the contents. 

Evidence was given on the part of the plaintiffs, to 
show that it was the practice of several individual drug- 
gists, to mark on the box the nature of the contents, 
or have it inserted in the bill of lading, or communicate 
in some other way to the owner or master, the charac- 
ter of the article, and also, that when the article is_ 
known to be shipped, it is usually carried on deck. 

The court charged the jury, that the rule of law is, 
that when an article of a dangerous nature is shipped, 
the person who ships it, is bound to give notice of 
what the article is; and if he does not, and it is receiv- | 
ed in ignorance of its character, the shipper is respon- 
sible for whatever damage may ensue from it. The 
sole question for the jury was, whether the mate who 
received the box had notice, expressly or constructive- 
ly, of the nature or character of the contents. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs for the sum 
of $357 09 damages, and six cents costs. 


Chauncey for the plaintiffs, A. A. Browne and Ran- 
dall for defendants.—U. S, Gazette. 


THE SPRINGS. 

There are several watering places within an evening’s 
ride of Harrisburg, but we can only speak with know- 
ledge of the merits of two of them, to wit, the York 
Springs about twenty miles south of us, and the Warm 
Springs of Perry county, twenty-two miles west. Each 
of these places has its advantages and peculiarities, and 
is adapted to different tastes. 








LAW CASE,—THE SPRINGS. 
- ‘ 


| and good cheer presents. 


' out of mind. 


| here to perfection. 


| AveusT 


The York Springs undoubtedly possess sanative 


| properties, and are situated at a spot so elevated that 


every breeze must have “ healing on its wings.” The 


_ buildings are extensive and comfortable, and the crea- 


ture comforts provided by the obliging Mr. McCosh 
are unexceptionable, unless cause of exception there 


| be in provocation to excess which a well supplied table 


The York Springs are on 
the turnpike between Baltimore and Carlisle, 16 miles 
from the latter place, and are a favorite resort of the 
fashionable Baltimoreans. Boarding $8 a week. 

The Warm Springs, of Perry county, have long been 
celebrated for their healing virtues, and accordingly the 
infirm of the neighborhood have resorted to them time 
But it is only of late years that the celeb- 
rity of the waters has been generally established, and 


| their efficacy in the cure of scrofulous affections and 


cutaneous diseases is not now doubted. These Springs 
are on the farm of Mr. Jas. Kennedy, whose house at 
some distance from them, until lately offered the only 
accommodation to visitors, and the approach to either 
was difficult and rugged enough. Mr. Hipple, howev- 
er, has erected a spacious and every way comfortable 
boarding house at the Springs, and furnishes as good 
cheer at the table and the bar as is to be found at any 
other watering establisliment that has come under our 
inspection. ‘The Warm Springs form a clever stream 
which supplies’a large bathing house, with a number of 


| plunging baths, a few yards distant from the head of 
|the Springs; so that if there is any efficacy in the 


waters, a full opportunity of using them internally, and 
externally, as they issue from the mountain, is afforded. 
The amusement of fishing and gunning may be enjoyed 
But the chief advantage of those 


| Springs, to those who are not sick, but retire from town 


in order to enjoy the country, are, the luxury of the bath 
and the absolute country that surrounds you. Mount 
Pisgah nods in front, and the mountain whence the 
Springs issue is in the rear, while the waters of Shear- 
man’s creek flow between, and you have nothing in 
view to put you in mind of town. Visitors from the 
south or east, in their approach to the springs, will be 


amply repaid for encountering a rugged road, when 


they reach Mr. Bower’s excellent establishment, at 
Sterrett’s Gap, on the North Mountain, where they can 
enjoy a clear view of the fertile and highly cultivated 


valley of Cumberland, the towns of Carlisle and Harris- 


burgh, and beyond as far as the eye canreach. Board- 
ing at the Warm Springs $5 a week.—Har. Chronicle, 


From the American Journal of Geology and Natural Science. 
ANTHRACITE COAL 
APPLIED TO GENERATE STEAM POWER. 

The editor had the satisfaction, a short time ago, to 
direct the public attention, to the simple means adopted 
by Mr. John Price Wetherill of this city, to remedy the 
defect inherent in this coal, viz: the want of hydrogen. 


The editor is informed, by that gentleman, that a great 


many persons were induced, in consequence, to visit his 


| White Lead Works, and to adopt this improvement, 

The non-bituminous coals of this state, which are now 
universally called anthracite, vary somewhat in their 
| qualities. 


Some are more easily ignited than others, 
have a portion of sulphur in them, and leave a greater 
residuum; but they may be generally designated as 


hydrates of carbon, the purest containing upwards of 


ninety parts of carbon, water, and a siliceous earthy re- 
siduum, which we understand from some of the master 
masons here, sets mortar better than any siliceous matter 
they have hithertoused. The small quantity of hydro- 
gen given out by this coal, is insufficieut, or has been 
hitherto thought so, to produce the proper degree of 
flame wanted to generate steam. Hence, its application 
to generate steam-power, has been almost despaired of, 
and hence, also, the insignificance of its value for this 
purpose, when compared with bituminous coal. There 
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have been attempts in many quarters to remedy this 
great defect, and which have been attended with more 
or less success. We have materials on hand for show- 
ing with how much energy, persons at a great distance 
from each other, have been exerting their ingenuity in 
this direction. 
between art and nature, would not be uninteresting; 
indeed, what concerns us more nearly than the history 
of the gradual ascendancy of mind over matter, and the 
steady progress of man’s dominion over nature, Upon 
the present occasion, we shall confine ourselves, with 
one exception, to a brief relation of the manner in which, 
from the simplest beginnings, Mr. W etherill’s discovery 
grew into importance. 

In January, 1825, Messrs. Jonah and George Thomp- 
son, of this city, completed, for their Phenix Nail 
Works, on French creek, a steam engine for anthracite 
coal, We understand this was the first successful ap- 
plication of this fuel to the generation of steam. This 
was accomplished by a sub-division of the furnaces, and 
other mechanical arrangements. The necessity of in- 
creasing the flame, induced them to try many experi- 
ments. The introduction of steam was resorted to, and 
succeeded to a greatextent. These experiments were 
made in July, 1829. 

The history of Mr. Wetherill’s improvement is re- 
markable for its simplicity. Inthe early part of 1829, 
to obviate the inconvenience arising from the dust, when 
the cinders were riddled, water was thrown on them, 
and the cinders being very hot, the water was decom- 
posed, and the effete residuum of the coal gave out more 
flame than the anthracite when first ignited. Mr. Weth- 
erill, who is a good practical chemist, and who, like 
every body else, had often witnessed the effect resulting 
from water thrown upon fire, without attending much 
to it, saw now what a useful application could be made 
of it. Accordingly, when the flame is low in his bed of 
coal, he, by means of a small pipe connected with his 
boiler, which is led under the grate of his furnace, pass- 
es a stream of steam into the hot coals, which is decom- 
posed, and the hydrogen, when it reaches the top, be- 
comes a powerful flame, that can be regulated by the 
quantity of steam admitted. When the cock of the 
pipe is stopped, the flame dies away, when it is turned, 
it revives. 

Considering it probable, that this method of produc- 
ing the inflammable principle, will effectually cure the 
inherent deficiency of non-bituminous coals for the gene- 
ration of steam power, we regard it as leading to ulte- 
rior consequences of primary importance to the coal 
interest, and the useful arts. We especially look to 
steam navigation, as likely to derive immediate profit 
from it. There is no known fuel of which vessels can 
carry so great a burden, as of anthracite coal. One of 
the great objections to marine steam navigation will be 
thus overcome. 
that marine steam navigation, which from various causes | 
is slow in establishing itself, will, ere long, be univer- | 
sally successful, and that the steady velocities of rail | 
road communication, may be transferred, in a great ex- | 
tent, to navigation. Ere this takes place, we think it | 


probable, a revolution will be effected in the forms of 
vessels, and that the perpendicular sides of ships, ne- | 
cessary to give room to the machinery of masts and sails, 

will be abandoned for improved contructions, consist-,, 
ent with perfect safety, and peculiarly fitted for steam 

navigation. Vessels, as they are now constructed, pre- | 
sent perpendicular sides to the assaults of the waves, or | 
a definite resistance, to an indefinite power of attack. | 
We had an opportunity, three years ago, of inspecting 

the break-water, at Plymouth, in England. Its massive | 
perpendicular walls, promised to defy the violence of | 
storms, but they soon gave way; nor was it until out- 
ward slopes, or inclined planes were constructed, that 
the power of the waves was defied. We can conceive 
of vessels of vast burden, fitted for oceanic navigation, 
with abundance of room for freight and fuel, where the 








The details of a conflict of this kind, | 


We encourage the hope, therefore, | 
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‘decks shall be covered in with a perfect water-shed, 
like the roof of a house, and the machinery be placed 
below. Such vessels might be made perfectly tight 
| against stormy weather, and admit of every comfort 
in fine weather. 
We have ventured upon these reflections, merely to 
_draw the public attention still more to the great value 
| of the non-bituminous coals of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. 


VICTUALLERS. 
Report on the Victualler’s Petition. 


To the Board of Commissioners of the Incorporated Dis- 
trict of the Northern Liberties, 

The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
the victuallers, praying the passage of an ordinance 
prohibiting farmers and others from exposing meat for 
sale in the markets of this District, in less quantities 
than a quarter of any animal, 

Report;—The first question that suggested itself to 
the consideration of the committee, was, whether this 

| board have the authority to pass an ordinance such as 
is asked by the petitioners? To determine satisfactorily 
‘this question, they were induced to recur to the act in- 
corporating this District, and to examine the several 
acts of assembly upon the subject of markets; by one 
of which passed April 6, 1802, it is enacted as follows: 

‘*From and after the passing of this act, it shall and 
may be lawful for any person or persons, to sell or ex- 
pose to sale, provisions, vegetables or fruit, in the mar- 
kets of any city, borough or corporate town, within 
this commonwealth: Provided always, that such provis- 

ions, vegetables or fruit, shall not have been previous- 
ly purchased within limits of such city, borough or cor- 
| porate town; any law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 
The committee, therefore, having as they believe, 
examined all the laws of this state, in any way re- 
lating to the matters submitted to their consideration, 
are unanimously of opinion, that the passing of such 
ordinance would notvonly transcend the authority with 
which this District is clothed, but would, in its effects, 
be directly contrary to the spirit of the above recited 
|act of assembly. Having come to this conclusion, as 
to the illegality of such an ordinance, they deem it un- 
‘necessary to say any thing about its expediency. They, 
however, beg leave to state, that they consider the com- 
plaints of the petitioners by no means as groundless; 
_and would respectfully recommend them to make ap- 
plication to the legislature of this commonwealth for a 
remedy. 
They therefore offer the following resolution. 
Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
| further consideration of the subject. 
Joun E. Keen, 
Danret K. MILLER, 
Ben. E. Carpenter, 
MicHaEt ANDRESS, 
Peter Gaset, 
ProseperR MARTIN, 


Jac. KENDERDINE. 
Northern Liberties, July 25th, 1831, 


leg 


| 


FLOOD.—On Wednesday (July 6) of last week, the 
streams in this vicinity rose to an unusual height, in con- 
sequence of the continued rains of several previous 
days. In the destruction of lives and property, it has 
far exceeded every other freshet within the memory of 
our oldest settlers. Nearly all the dams, bridges, saw- 
mills, &¢. on the Southern tributaries of the Cone- 
maugh, have been swept away, and in their descent 
into the river caused considerable damage to the State 
improvements. A saw-mill was carried down Tubmill 
creek, which enters into the river at Bolivar, 7 miles 
above this place, to the aqueduct at that place, against 
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which it lodged and so completely stopped the passage | up any vacancy which may occur, owing to the absence 
for the water, that the whole town was inundated, and | or refusal to serve of any of their number, and that they 
dreadful to relate, four persons, a Mr. Mills, his wife | be empowered to act asa Committee for the purpose 
and two children, lost their lives. They were ina Stone | of making the necessary preparations for the opening 
house near the bank of the creek and canal, which was | of the Convention, and of corresponding with our fel- 
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swept off from the very foundation. Mr. M. awoke in | 
the morning about 2 o’clock, got up and sent off two i 
men who were sleeping in the house to raise a waste | 


low citizens in this and other States with the view of 
inviting them to send Delegates to the same. 
Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to withdraw, 


weir to let the water out of the canal, he being a sub- | and report to the meeting for its approbation a list of 
supervisor, fearing it might burst out the embankment. | delegates. 


The men advised him to leave the house, as the water | 
was then fast raising; he replied that he would ‘‘go up | 
stairs; there was no danger there;” and we are inform. | 
ed that in less than fifteen minutes after there was not | 
a particle of the building to be seen. Fortunately the 
men who left the house took with them one of Mr. M.’s | 
children, by which it was saved. The body of one of | 
the drowned children was found next day a short dis- | 
tance below—the others have not yet been discovered. | 
We have also been informed that a young man who was | 
descending the river above Johnstown, on a raft, was 


The said Committee reported the following names, 
which were severally approved by the meeting: 
Thomas P. Cope, E. Littell, 

Joseph R. Evans, Samuel Smith, 

George Emlen, J. W. Norris, 

C. C. Biddle, Richard Price, 

Thomas A. Morgan, Samuel Archer, 

Edward Ingraham, Henry R. Watson, 
J. M. Barclay, Samuel Spackman, 
R. M. Whitney, John Sarchett. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 


drowned. We have neither the name or particulars of | published in allthe City papers without distinction of 


this disaster. 

The Turnpike bridge across Stony Creek a mile west 
of this place, together with Mr. Singley’s saw-mill and 
Mr. Barnes’s dam, were all carried away. On McGee’s 
run, Mr. Dixon’s saw mill and dam were swept off and 


party. JOS. R. EVANS, Chairman, 
E. Lirrett, Secretary. 


From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 


the dam and race of Mr, Wallace’s Grist mill very much | VISIT TO MAUCH-CHUNK AND POTTSVILLE. 


injured, 

‘The most serious damage to the canal is at Leechburg, 
where about one hundred feet of the dam is carried off | 
and the tow-path for a considerable distance destroyed. | 
The repairs necessary from that place to Johnstown, we | 
are informed, will be complete about the first of Au- 
gust, The time that will be required to repair the cam | 
it is impossible to tell, as it will depend pretty much | 
on the state of the water. This disaster is sincerely | 
regretted and will be heavily felt by the community, as | 
the importance of canal navigation was just beginning | 
to be realized. — Blairsville Record. 


| pointed out to us, 








FREE TRADE MEETING. 
Philadelphia, 21st July, 1831, 
Agreeably to public notice, a meeting was this day | 
held at the Merchants’ Coffee House, of citizens of | 
Philadelphia connected with its trade and navigation, | 


and others opposed to the present legislative restrictions | 
and prohibitions on our Commerce, when 

JOSEPH R. EVANS was appointed Chairman, and 
E. Lirre ct, Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated, the 
following preamble and resolutions were offered and 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, great dissatisfaction prevails in many parts | 
of the United States, and especially in the Southern 
and South western portions of our country, against the 
existing high duties upon foreign commodities, which 
give an undue advantage to one branch of industry at | 
the expense of all others; and whereas, a Convention | 


In my letter dated Easton, July 11th, I intimated that 
we expected much gratification upon beh: lding the 
Delaware Water Gap. I believe our expectations were 
fully realized, and have no doubt the lover of wild and 
romantic scenery would be amply repaid by a visit to 
this spot, Being near the close of day when we pas 
sed through, there was not so fine an opportunity for 
viewing the beauties of the scene, as I was informed is 
presented at sunrise. A little to our left as we approach- 
ed the base of the mountain, the extensive slate quar- 
ries, belonging to J. M. Porter, Esq. of Easton, were 
There has already been a large 
quantity of slate floated down theriver to Philadelphia, 


| where it meets a ready demand in the shape of writing 


slates, and in its rougher state, for roofing houses. [ 
was told there appeared to be an inexhaustible supply 
where the quarries had been opened, and itis not im- 
probable to suppose, that in afew years those quarries 


will supply most of our Academies and Schools, and as 


the materials for shingling houses become more scarce, 


'the demand will be increased for this more safe and 


durable article. The mountain on the South West side 


' presented a more rugged and precipitous appearance 
than in any other part being estimated about 1600 feet 


high. The steep perpendicular and overhanging cliffs 


| —the rugged and craggy appearance of the lower part, 


where the falling rocks are constantly accumulating, with 
here and there a few scrubby trees clinging to them, 


constantly arrested our notice, The distance through 


the gap is from one to two miles—the river being con- 
fined in a narrow bed, running perfectly smooth, and 


‘interspersed with numerous small Islands. It pursues 


is proposed to be held at Philadelphia on the 30th of | a very serpentine course, alternately winding round the 
September next, “for the purpose of securing the effi- | points of high steep hills, which jut out on each side, 
cient co-operation of the Friends of Free Trade through- | so that the view is confined up and down within a few 
out the United States in procuring the repeal of the Re- | hundred yards. Fortunately for navigation the current 


strictive System,” for which Delegates have already 
been chosen in Charleston, S.C. and Williamsburg, Va. 
be it therefore 


Resolved, That this meeting impressed with the belief 


of the river here is very slow, notwithstanding all its 
meanderings, and the channel is quite deep, affording 
a safe and secure resting place for the Arks and Rafts, 


which descend in the spring of the year.—There are 
that such a measure may be highly instrumental in pro- | two or three taverns at different pointsin the gap, which 


moting the national tranquility, and in advancing the | are frequently filled to overflowing during the rafting 
interests of all classes of our citizens, whether engaged | season. There is a pretty good road cut along each 
inagriculture, commerce, or manufactures, and in the | bank of the river, and the stage to Milford passes along 
earnest hope that all our sister cities of the North, may | on the Pennsylvania side. Three miles above the gap 
imitate the example, deem it expedient to appoint Del- | is Stroudsburg, a pleasant, improving and business do- 
egates to the said Convention, |ing town. Itis situated near the junction of several 

Resolved, That the number of Delegates to be ap- | large streams with the Pokono Creek, affording numer- 
pointed be sixteen, and that they be authorized to fill ous, extensive and valuable mill seats. The town con- 
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tains 6 stores, an academy, 3 or 4 meeting houses ot 


different denominations, and some handsome private 
dwellings. For some miles on each side of the gap, the 
country presents a very uneven surface, which makes it 
difficult for agriculture.Some fields we saw appeared to 
be entirely filled with knolls and hollows, of various 
heights and depths, chiefly composed of pebbles and 
gravel. From Stroudsburg we bent our course west- 


ward, with the Pokono hills to our right, and the blue | 


mountain on our left.—With the exception of the 
land laying along the borders of the streams, there 


is but little good farming land on the whole route, | 
from near Stroudsburg to the Lehigh Water Gap. | 


Although the break in the Mountain where the Lehigh 
passes through, is not so great an object of curiosity as 
that on the Delaware,we did not find it devoid of inter- 
est—The river takes a pretty straight course through 


it, and the space between the base of the hills is much | 


wider than on the Delaware. Here the labors of the 
Mauch-Chunk Company, and the enterprise of private 


individuals has contributed much towards rendering a | 


view of this place desirable. There isa fine bridge 
over the Lehigh, at the lower part of the Gap, and one 
or two excellent Hotels. From this place we proceed- 
ed along the River to Mauch-Chunk, affording a fine 
opportunity for viewing the Canal and Slack Water 
Navigation on the Lehigh. We could not help remark- 
ing with what neatness and solidity the works on this 
canal are executed, and the highest praise which can 
be bestowed upon the superintendent, is the fact, that 
since its completion, there has been little or no interrup- 
tion to the navigation from breaches. There is an am- 
ple supply of water at all seasons for navigation, and 
measures are in train to extend the canal on from Lau- 
sanne above Mauch-Chunk, to the Susquehanna, at or 
near Berwick, [ro BE CONTINUED. } 


GERMANTOWN RAIL ROAD MEETING. 


At an adjourned meeting of the inhabitants of Ger-. 
mantown, convened at Bowen’s Inn, on Thursday the 


28th inst, for the purpose of deliberating on the route | 


of the Rail Road near that village,—of which JOHN 
F. WATSON was Chairman, ani P, R. Freas Secre- 
tary, it was 
Resolved, That the Report of their Comm't’e* then 
made and adopted, should be furnished to the gentle- 
men, constituting the Delegation, acting in behalf of 
“the Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown Rail 
Road Company.” 
The gentiemen representing the Rail Road,Company, 


consisted of its President, Col. Watmough, the Chief | 4 luxuriant crop of corn. 


Engineer, Col. Douglass, and Messrs. McCreedy and 
Hassinger, Managers. These had with them, their corps 
of Engineers with their implements, who were direct- 
ed to give any levels which might be deemed essential 
to satisfy the Committee acting in behalf of the former 
Town Meeting. 

The Committee, after introducing their report, by 
some necessary preamble, thus enter into detail, to 
wit:— 

The chief Engineer informed us, that the grade of 
the road from the city to Clapier’s hill, was desired to 
be 32 feet in the mile, which brought the grade to the 
foot of Clapier’s hill on Roberts’ place. 

Your Committee desired of the Engineer a level to 
be taken to a more westerly point of the hill, to see if 
the road might not ‘take a course through Messrs. 
Blight’s, Goddards, and Coulter’s grounds, and thence 
on the southwestwardly side of Germantown, accord- 
ingly, one was taken near the ravine on Mr. Clapier’s 
place, another on thé southwestwardly point of land on 
Mr. Blight’s place, near to Falls run; thence we pro- 


the low ground, and a cutting on Blight’s point of land 
supposed to be about 30 or 34 feet, and in a little dis- 
tance up the ran, a continual succession of cutting 
would commence at the bottom of the run, constantly 
increasing in depth; and where the township line cross- 
es the run, the road would be 22 feet or thereabouts 
below the surface of the ground; and from thence the 
rise becomes rapid, and the road must continue to in- 
crease in depth under ground the whole distance up to 
‘the widow Johnson’s summit. 

Your committee also explored the proposed route 
through the ravine near Skerrit’s continuéd by Royal’s, 
or by Dr. Betton’s; and comparing the whole yiew of 
the S. W. side, your Committee are convinced that with- 
/ out astationary engine to raise 40 feet on Clapier’s hill, 

it is impracticable to locate the road onthe S. W. side 
_of Germantown, without an unreasonable expenditure 
| of the capital of the company: while the N. E. side, on 
the representation of the delegation, is ascertained to 
_be practicable without an engine, crossing the turnpike 
near the Methodist meeting house, by which, distance 
is increased before meeting the high ground. 

Your committee have been furnished by the delega- 
tion with a profile of aroute which theyalso report here- 
| with. 

Your Committee beg leave further to report, that 
| such was the polite attention and candour of the dele- 
‘gation, and willingness to give every information re- 
| quired, that whatever may have been said or suggested 
| to the contrary, your Committee verily believe that the 
| choice of the N. E, side of the lower part of German- 
| town in preference to the S. W. side, has not been the 
| result of any undue influence on the president, the chief 
| engineer, or members of the board; but that in consid- 
{eration of interests compared, required the N. E. 
| route, 


SAMUEL HARVEY, . 
BENJAMIN LEHMAN. & Committee. 
Germantown, July 28, 1831. 
Telegraph. 
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Extract of a Letter, dated 
Pirrssure, 1831. 
| Dear , L arrived here on Monday after flying 
_({ cannot find a more appropriate expression) for a lit- 
|tle more than two days. I spent the greater part of 
| yesterday on Braddock’s battle ground, about 15 miles 
east of this place. The field, which was the principal 
theatre of that memorable action, is now covered with 
The plough frequently tarns 
up imperishable memorials of “ days departed,” bullets, 
gunlocks, dirks, fragments of sabres and bayonets, va- 
rious metallic ornaments, &c., but all remains of the 
human beings, who took a part in that fearful tragedy, 
have long since mingled with their mother earth. The 
only trace left of the lordly favourite of the saloons of 
St. James, or the humble Virginia Blues, is in the fer- 
tility of the soil their valour immortalized and their 
death consecrated. 

Changed as the scene now is, busy imagination, 
annihilating time and space, calls up the occurrences 
of that eventful day in shadowy succession before you. 
You behold Braddock swelling with indignation at the 
presumption of **a d—d buckskin,” in offering advice 
to a British General whose brow was still encircled with 
laurels gathered on the continent, and marching on 
through the dark forest, in all ‘*the pomp and circum. 
stance of war,” expecting no doubt, to find the Little 
Turtle and his copper skins entrenched and waiting 
his assault in the manner prescribed by European tac- 
tics. When the death-tones of the war-whoop thrilled 





ceeded up the Falls run to the township line, taking | his nerves, and the shout of an unseen enemy was scat- 
several levels; by which it clearly appeared that with a | tering destruction through his palsied ranks, desperate 
gradation of forty feet per mile from the location about | were the efforts of his valour to cover the effects of his 
Rhiner’s place, considerable filling would be required on | arrogance. His veteran troops would have faced dan- 
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ger fearlessly at the mouth of the cannon, or the point | Numerous and spacious as the warehouses of this place 
of the bayonet, but they shrunk from an encounter | are, they are by no means sufficient for the vast quanti- 
where their very discipline rendered them useless.— | ties of merchandize forwarded annually. A heavy com- 
Banner and plume were trailing on the dust, and proud | mission house (Riddle, Forsyth & Co.) is about to con- 
hearts quailed atthe thought of a tomahawk and the | struct one, which will obviate the objection so far as 
scalping knife, when the clear deep tones of Washing- | they are concerned; it will be two hundred feet deep 
ton’s manly voice rose above the tumult, and his laconic | by sixty in depth, supported by pillars, and will proba- 
order, ‘‘ every man toatree,” told Virginia’s gallant | bly be the largest in America. 
rangers their duty. You are familiar with the succeed-| The great quantities of bituminous coal used in the 
ing events, the conduct of Braddock and his death-bed, | various manufactories, give the city a very dirty appear- 
when the better feelings of his heart had regained an | ance, and it is pretty generally covered with clouds of 
ascendency over the prejudices imbibed from aristo-| smoke from the same cause. The first idea that strikes 
cratic habits and education, and the masterly manner | you when you enter it is, that it is a place of business 
in which Washington covered the retreat of his shat-| exclusively, and you will be convinced of the correct- 
tered and desponding forces. | ness of the impression before you leave it. The citizens 
A short distance hence is the spot where Arthur St. | with whom I have had any intercourse are intelligent, 
Clair spent the last year of an unhappy life, his proud frank, and hospitable, entirely free from ceremony, but 
spirit chafing at the recollection of his country’s ingrati- | sincerely desircus of rendering the stranger’s sojourn 


tude. | among them as agreeable as possible.—-Penn. Inquirer. 
But you will have thought it time to hear something | 


about Pittsburg itself, and you are right. I have neith- | 

















er the space, the leisure, nor the information requisite | PORT OF ERILADELPSIA. 
to give you the statistics of the place, nor is it my in- | Inward—For July, 1831. 
tention to attempt it. The city is finely situated for | aZ)lololoey,nay sa 
trade and well laid out, but there are few public build- | | & = | & os io 
ings or private mansions, sufficiently elegant to attract | Where from. 2 e 2121313 
the admiration of the beholder at the first view. | ® * | 
The business part of the town lies along the banks | ————__-~_-__—_—J_ =} 
ofthe Allegheny and Monongahela, and at the point | England, 3 2 2202 
where they unite and form the Ohio, There are, how- | Ireland, ae ; 1 271 
ever, considerable villages on the opposite side of each , Dutch East Indies, 1 369 
river—Bayardstown and Allegheny bearing the same | Italy, Li 3 179 
relation to Pittsburg that Camden and the villages across , Cuba, 5} 3 1129 
the Schuylkill do to Philadelphia. | Hayti, 2; 1 464 
The two great sources of the commerce of Pittsburg | Other Spa. W.Indies, 4) 1 1063 
are her manufactures and the transit of merchandise | Danish West Indies, 2) 4] 367 
from the eastern cities, intended for the valley of the | British W. Indies, 1 43 
Mississippi. Its iron-works have long been celebrated, | Brit. Amer. Colonies, 3] 2 253 
excelling in extent and variety any others in the union. South America, 3 590 
She is well called **the western work-shop.” 1 cross- | Africa, 1 123 


ed the Monongahela this morning, to visit a nail factory, | —. |, ——- | —- | ——_ | — | —_- 
one of the most perfect | have ever noticed. The iron | 6} 1| 23] 14 6432 
is thrown into the forge in rough pigs, and passing on 
through all the various changes of bar and hoop, is | 


Inward Coastwise—57 vessels— Tonnage, 5625. 
a 

; Outward—F' 31, 
transformed into most excellent nails, apparently by | ————___—_ : sade Jury, 185 























magic, for no human application is visible. The coal >| - o 2 > 
used at this establishment is excavated at the top ofa Where to. Zisal1el s S| 
hill in the immediate neighborhood, and by means of ® 2 1 ge 
a covered schute about 300 yards in length, is thrown | a i eS ia 2 bd 
almost into the door of the furnace. | England, 3 1 1 ~ | 4800 
Coarse cutlery is manufactured in great quantities, | British East Indies, 263 
and in afew years the importation of finer articles will | Brazils, 1 169 
be considerably lessened. This is the proper mode of | Datch East Indies, 1 6 387 
supporting the American System. | Cuba, 1 3 2 1452 
The glass works of the Messrs. Bakewell are well Danish West Indies, 6 4 1107 
worthy of attention from their extent, and the variety, | British West Indies,{ 1 366 
beauty and extreme delicacy of the articles produced. Brit. Amer. Colonies, 1 129 
‘They are constantly thronged with visiters, particularly | South America, | 3 | 440 
ladies, several of whom I observed in the cutting-room, | Africa, 1 108 
scrutinizing the process at the risk of their eyes, which | peenesnlnetnnanip anne ieipaeatihe eaten 
are frequently injured by the small particles of gaan} 6 111713 | 6219 
tetas yatta ei aah i | Oar Catie=98 Sone —Toage OS 
lass, s, &c, in auction phrase, | P eee ea 
**too tedious to mention.” [Pennsylvania Inquirer. 
1 


As a manufacturing city, Pittsburg has advantages 
over every other in the United States, and she seems emarkable Cortcsitu.—Mr. Pullin Re 
determined to improve them. The hills with which she ae township, has a Gosling, wath tar ee 
is environed afford inexhaustable supplies of coal, iron perfect legs, two wings and one head—the hinder part 
ore, &c. and the Ohio gives her the command of a large | appears to be double, with two rectums, and two tails 
and increasing market—the great valley of the Missis- | with large expanding feathers. It has the use of all its 
sippi. A tin mine, supposed to be inexhaustible, has | j.5. and appears to be as healthy and thriving as any of 
lately been discovered, which will afford the means of | the brood. —-Norrist Herald 

- | the brood. orristown Herald. 

a valuable addition to her metallic products. [7] 

The wharves are lined with steamboats, and every | 
thing betokens a press of business. Goods are pouring | Mr. Tuomas M’Keay, has been appointed an Alder- 
in from the Alantic cities, and there is great difficulty in| man of the city of Philadelphia, in the room of Mathew 
storing them until an opportunity for shipment offers. | Lawler, Esq. deceasec. 





